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ABSTRACT 

In 1988, the Education Commission of the States (ECS) 
undertook an 18-month effort to discover strategies that would 
increase the number of minority teachers in tui nation's classrooms. 
Representatives from 22 education policy and research organizations 
formed the Alliance of Leaders for Minority Teachers to share views 
and information. In addition, ECS conducted case studies in five 
states (Arizona, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, and North Carolina) to 
understand how people in various positions look at the shortage of 
minority teachers and what factors contribute to the supply and 
demand of minority teachers. The research results and the alliance's 
recommendations for action appear in three separately published but 
closely related documents that are combined here: (1) "New Strategies 
for Producing Minority Teachers: Plans & Programs' 9 ; (2) "New 
Strategies for Producing Minority Teachers 11 ; (3) "New Strategies for 
Producing Minority Teachers— Technical Report." The 12-page "Plans 6 
Programs" document looks at current strategies underway in the states 
to increase the supply of minority teachers. It is not meant to be 
definitive, but to illustrate the gamut of efforts taking place to 
respond to the shortage of minority teachers. The programs described 
indicate there are many valuable efforts going on nationwide. 
However, the bulk of them address the short-term needs for minority 
teachers, and few are part of any comprehensive state plan to look at 
the problem for the long term. New strategies involving all levels of 
the education system are needed to provide long-term solution!. The 
52-page second volume has three main sections. Section 1, a 
description of the study, examines the policy tools applied at 
various levels (pre-K through 12, post secondary) of the education 
system to alleviate the shortage of minority teachers in the short- 
aid- and long-term. Section 2 identifies several themes that describe 
how the minority issue is dealt with in a state or institution; the 
values that guile the programs; the people; the power; the elementary 
and secondary environment; the institutional environment; and 
policies and programs. Section 3 offers policy recommendations to 
state college, university, school, and school district leaders. The 
88-page Technical Report volume contains each state's contributed 
information with respect tot (1) minority students' plans to go on to 
postsecondary education; and (2) the numbers of students who enter 
teacher training programs, persist through to graduation, seek 
eeployment in the teaching profession, are hired upon certification, 
and stay with teaching as a career. The Technical Report includes: an 
overview of strategies a state could use to alleviate its shortage of 
minority teachers; 70 statistical tables; and a state-by-state 
analysis of demographics, performance, and participation by minority 
students, and career preferences. Interviews were conducts with a 
range of persons in the same role groups in each state's higher 
education institutions, department of education, local districts, and 
local schools. (LL) 
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In 1988, the Education Commis- 
sion of the States undertook an 
18-month effort to discover 
strategies that would increase the 
number of minority teachers in the 
nation's classrooms. Representa- 
tives from 22 education, policy and 
lesearch organizations formed the 
Alliance of Leaders for Minority 
Teachers to share views and 
information. In addition, ECS 
conducted case studies in five states 
to understand how people in 
various positions look at the 
shortage of minority teachers and 
what factors contribute to the 
supply and demand of minority 



teachers. The research results and 
the alliance's recommendations for 
action appear in New Strategies for 
Producing Minority Teachers (see 
Appendix for ordering information). 

This publication looks at current 
strategies under way in the states to 
increase the supply of minority 
teachers. It is not meant to be 
definitive bat io illustrate the gamut 
of efforts taking place to respond to 
the shortage of minority teachers. 
The programs described indicate 
there arc many valuable efforts 
going on nationwide. However, the 
bulk of them address the short-term 
needs for minority teachers, and 



few are part of any comprehensive 
state plan to look at the problem 
for the long term. New strategies 
involving all levels of the education 
system are needed to provide long- 
term solutions. 
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As awareness of the con- 
sequences of a minority 
teacher shortage has 
grown, educators and 
policy makers have begun to act. 
In the last several years, many 
states and institutions of higher 
education have initiated policies or 
programs to increase the supply of 
minority teachers. In its 1988 
survey of Teacher Education Policy 
in the States, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education found that at least 35 
states were addressing the issue of 
minority teacher recruitment in 
some fashion. 

The most common state responses 
include the following. 

Data collection 

Though data collection is in a sense 
a generic state activity, it is 
particularly valuable in helping 
policy makers understand that there 
is, in fact, a shortage of minority 
teachers and where ihz problem 
begins. Policy makers must have 
adequate information if they are to 
make effective policy. 

What data states coilect varies 
considerably. Alaska combines 
efforts to recruit minority student:; 
into teaching with the collection of 
data on minority teachers already in 
the classroom — their location, 
certification level and administrative 
responsibilities. New Jersey's 
sophisticated data-collection system 
lets the state department of educa- 
tion understand a complicated 



situation — although more minority 
students are taking teacher certi- 
fication tests and becoming eligible 
to teach, a higher percentage are 
failing. 

Kentucky's Council on Higher 
Education requires institutions of 
higher education and schools, col- 
leges and departments of education 
to collect data on ethnicity of 
students. 
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Many data-collection efforts fall 
short of the mark however. Some 
states fail to collect all the data 
necessary to make appropriate 
policy decisions. Some fail to 
analyze the data sufficiently enough 
to help policy makers understand 
the various aspects of the problem 
fully. 

Early identification of 
prospective teachers 

i also see "Recruitment" on page 8) 

Florida. New Jersey. California. 
South Carolina and a number of 
other states have programs lo 
encourage minority high school 
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students to begin thinking about a 
cireer in teaching. 

In Alaska, the state education 
department holds workshops in high 
schools to promote teacher educa- 
tion. Maryland's Project CHOICE 
builds upon an existing project to 
seek out prospective minority 
teachers while thev are still in high 
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school. An Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Higher Education program 
recruits minority junior high stu- 
dents into college, though not into 
teaching specifically. 

Missouri high school juniors and 
seniors with grades of B or better 
may enroll in Missouri's Teacher 
Cadet Course. The program offers 
coursework in educational theory 
and practice and allows students to 
observe and work with master 
teachers. New Jersey's state 
education department sponsors the 
Minority Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, which identifies 25 high 
school juniors who want to enter 
the teaching profession. The stu- 
dents take part in college prepara- 
tion courses for two summers, then 
receive loans and participate in 
work-study programs during col- 
lege. The loans are forgiven for 
four years of teaching in an urban 
area or six in a nonurban setting. 

The Public School Forum of North 
Carolina encourages black and 
Native American high school stu- 



dents to consider leaching as a 
career and to apply for a state 
Teaching Fellowship to finance 
their college education. The 
Teaching Fellowship program pro- 
vides loans that are forgiven in 
exchange for teaching in the state. 

In neighboring South Carolina, the 

Minority Access to Teacher Educa- 
tion Program encourages and 
attracts academically talented 
minority high school students to 
enter teaching as a career. It offers 
financial aid to -those committed to 
teaching in rural districts. 

In 1988, New York's state univer- 
sity brought together eight deans of 
education, academic deans of com- 
munity colleges and representatives 
of teacher and other organizations 
to address the issues of recruitment 
and suppoi of minority students in 
teacher education programs. 
Several recommendations focused 
on identifying und aiding minority 
elementary and secondary school 
students who might be interested in 
teaching. Assistance, the committee 
said, should include opportunities 
for counseling, peer teaching and 
summer employment. Colleges and 
universities should work with 
schools to provide these students 
with experiences that expose them 
to teaching. 

The Ohio Minority Recruitment 
Consortium sponsors workshops for 
teachers, counselor* and building- 
level administrators on how to 
identify and motivate minority 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dents to consider teaching as a 
career. It also produced videotapes 
aimed at recruiting high school 
students into teaching. 



Improvement of test- 
taking skills 

Programs in California and 
Louisiana aim to improve the 
academic and test-taking skills of 
minority students. In Tennessee, 
any school, college or department 
of education loses its approved- 
program status if fewer than l() c /c 
of its graduates pass the National 
Teachers Examination (NTE), 
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Hawaii has worked with institu- 
tions of higher education to 
establish a special mentor program 
to prepare minority students to pass 
the NTE. North Carolina's 
Consortium to Improve Teacher 
Education has provided funds to 
help historicaily black colleges 
purchase NTE software to help 
minority students pass the exam. 

Some states are examining the tests 
used to assess teacher candidates. 



Delaware is studying the ramifi- 
cations for minority populations. 
Georgia is revising its tests after a 
1986 class-action suit claimed that 
state teacher-testing policies were 
racially discriminatory. The state 
agreed to revise its tests by 
September I, 1991. offer help to 
teachers who must pass current 
exams and provide study grants to 
teachers who lost their certification 
because they failed current tests. 
In New Mexico, the state education 
department is studying the effects 
of testing requirements on recruit- 
ment and retention of minorities in 
teaching. 

Encouraging career 
switches into teaching 

Numerous states seek prospective 
teachers from among professionals 
in other fields or college students 
not in teacher education. South 
Carolina's Teacher Recruitment 
Center recruits minorities from both 
business and the military and from 
inside and outside the state. 

Colorado's Minority Teacher 
Recruitment and Retention Institute 
made numerous recommendations 
aimed at increasing the numbers of 
minority teachers. One suggestion 
asked institute participants to 
submit the names of minority stu- 
dents, teacher aides, community 
college or vocational or college 
graduates without teaching cer- 
tificates who hid expressed an 
interest in teaching and had the 
potential to become a good teacher. 




In Mississippi, the Teacher Corps 
seeks highly qualified liberal arts 
graduates willing to teach for at 
least one year in an area "facing 
great educational challenges." 
Fifteen to 25 recruits receive 
scholarships to an intensive summer 
institute to prepare them for certi- 
fication. In return, candidates agree 
to teach for at least one year in the 
district to which they are assigned 
in the fall. 

Admissions windows 

Some schools, colleges and depart- 
ments of education are relaxing 
admissions requirements for minor- 
ity students with weak academic 
skills. Colorado, for example, 
allows 5% of the students entering 
teacher education programs to meet 
nonstandard admissions criteria. 
They must, however, meet the same 
exit standards as other students. 

Louisiana allows KWc of a school, 
college or department of educa- 
tion's students to be admitted 
through an "admissions window/ 1 
Those students are not required to 



meet testing requirements until 
certification. 

Forgivable loans 

Thirty-seven states make loans that 
college students need not repay if 
they teach for a specified time (and 
sometimes in a specified place) 
after graduation. This type of pro- 
gram has been used primarily to 
recruit teachers in shortage areas, 
such as science, mathematics and 
bilingual education, although some 
states direct such loans at minority 
students. 

In Indiana, for example, the state's 
comprehensive education reform 
package included a loan forgiveness 
program which targeted minority 
students. That has since been re- 
placed by the Minority Teacher 
Scholarship Fund which provides 
awards for black and Hispanic stu- 
dents. Recipients must teach for 
three to five years to have their 
loans forgiven. 




Oregon gives priority to minorities 
in selecting recipients for state- 
sponsored forgivable loans. In 
New Jersey, the Minority Aca- 
demic Career Program provides 
financial support to minority stu- 
dents in full-time doctoral pro- 
grams. The loans can be redeemed 
by teaching full-time at a state 
college or university for four years. 

Other financial aid 

In Maine, the state university does 
not charge Native American 
students tuition. The Nevada 
Gaming Foundation for Educational 
Excellence otters scholarships to 
minority high school students who 
want to be teachers. 




Selection criteria lor the Missouri 
Teacher Education Scholarship is 
weighted to give minority appli- 
cants additional points. New 
York's Teacher Opportunity Corps 
provides grants to higher education 
institutions with programs leading 
to permanent certification in teach- 
ing. The goals are to increase 
minority participation in teaching 
careers and to prepare teachers to 
work with at-risk students. 

Washington's legislature recom- 
mended that efforts to develop 
teacher scholarships be targeted at 
minorities, it also approved money 
to hcip public institutions recruit 
minorities to their campuses. 
Florida's Chappie James Most 
Promising Teacher Scholarship 
requires the percentage of minontv 
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recipients to reflect the percentage 
of minorities in the state popula- 
tion. The state chooses one student 
from each high school to receive 
up to $4,000 per year for four 
years. 

In Arizona, the Board of Regents 
Task Force on Excellence. Effi- 
ciency and Competitiveness called 
for larger teacher preparation pro- 
grams with universities actively 
recruiting minority students through 
improved financial aid and aca- 
demic support programs. 

Special offices 

Michigan is among states with an 
Office of Minority Equity. Based 
on a recommendation from the 
Institute for Social and Educational 
Research, the Massachusetts state 
hoard of education approved an 
Office of Placement and Minority 
Recruitment to help attract more 
minority students to teaching in that 
state. 

Collaboration 

Also characteristic of current policy 
directions are two important types 
of collaboration. A number of 
measures to increase the supply of 
minority teachers involve partner- 
ships between different levels of 
education agencies. For example, 
schools of education and high 
schools may work together to pro- 
ude academic assistance to minor- 
ity students interested in teaching. 

A Massachusetts initiative is 
bringing two- and four-year 
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institutions together to develop a 
joint teacher preparation plan. That 
plan will allow a student to begin 
at a two-year college, transfer to a 
four-year institution and be eligible 
for provisional or state teacher 
certification upon graduation. 
Teams of two- and four-year insti- 
tutions will develop coordinated 
programs to increase minority 
enrollment in teaching, assure the 
transfer of academic credits from 
one level to another and improve 
the quality of support services, 
assessment, basic-skills instruction 
and counseling. The effort will be 
evaluated for its effectiveness in 
increasing the transfer and gradua- 
tion rates of minority students in 
teacher education programs. 

In New York, where minority stu- 
dents in urban areas outnumber 
minority teachers three to one. the 
state education department is work- 
ing with public and private two- 
and four-year institutions to jointly 
plan teacher education programs. 
Under the plan, minority students 
will begin the teacher preparation 
program at the community college 
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and continue the program at the 
four-year institution. California 
has considered legislation to 
establish partnerships among 
schools, colleges and departments 
of education to provide academic 
support to minority students 
interested in teaching. 

m other instances, regional 
collaboration has been important. 
The Southern Education Founda- 
tion, Inc., to which Arkansas. 
Georgia, North Carolina. 
Tennessee and Virginia belong, set 
up a task force to make recom- 
mendations about the recruitment of 
minority teachers to the governors 
of member states. The South- 
eastern Educational Improvement 
Laboratory has a program in which 
representatives of colleges and 
universities visit high schools to 
find bla < students who want to 
become teachers. The students are 
offered financial and academic 
assistance in college and a teaching 
job when they graduate. 

Recruitment efforts 

Indiana s Project SET (Student 
Exploratory Teaching), designed to 
encourage exceptional secondary 
and postsecondary students to enter 
the teaching field, emphasizes the 
recruitment of minorities. In 
Delaware, funds were provided for 
a job vacancs hotline for teachers 
and to develop recruitment 
materials. The state education 
department, legislature, school 
district representatives and others 
also formed a standing committee 
in 1 987 to address recruitment 
issues with a focus on minority 
candidates. 




Georgia established a full-time staff 
position devoted to recruitment 
issues. Kentucky's state education 
department works with a historical- 
ly black college to recruit minority 
students to the profession. The 
Ohio LEAD Center has as one of 
its major goals the recruitment of 
minorities into school administra- 
tion. Because one cannot enter 
administration without teaching for 
at least three years, Ohio LEAD is 
making an effort to recruit and 
retain capable minorities into 
education. 

The South Carolina educational 
reform act of 1984 required all 
school districts and the state 
education department to improve 
their minority recruitment efforts. 
Two grants also were awarded to 
two traditionally black institutions 
of higher education to improve 
their recruitment and retention 
efforts. The Beginning Teacher 
Assistance Program is designed to 
provide support for minority 
teachers in eight selected rural 
districts. 

As pan of an effort to restructure 
teacher education programs. 
Virginia asked institutions of 
higher education to specify 



measures they use to increase the 
number of minority students in 
their teacher education programs. 




In an effort designed to recruit 
future teachers, an Arkansas 
governor's task force made 
numerous recommendations to 
increase the pool of black students 
in the teacher education pipeline. 
The recommendations included 
summer programs on college cam- 
puses to guide and inspire Sth and 
^th graders, scholarship programs 
and making teaching a more attrac- 
tive career by raising salaries. 

The Florida education department 
has a full-time minority recruiter 
and a full-time director for Future 



Educators Clubs (see box under 
"Early Identification of Prospective 
Teachers" for more information on 
the clubs). In Kansas, the state 
education department has helped 
school districts set up chapters of 
Future Educators of America, some 
of which focus on recruiting 
minority students. 

Maryland's state board of educa- 
tion approved task force recom- 
mendations to recruit, promote and 
retain minorities in teaching. 
Recommendations included 
strengthening Future Teachers of 
America chapters ;\nd earmarking 
scholarship funds for minority 
teacher candidates. The state also 
has a full-time staff member to 
implement strategies to recruit, 
retain and promote minorities in 
professional positions in schools. 

North Carolina is one of five 
states that worked with the 
Southern Education Foundation. 
Inc., to develop recruitment 
strategics. Several projects across 
the state focus on expanding the 
pool of minority teacher candidates 
by increasing minority enrollment 
in junior and senior high school 
college-preparation courses. 

Rhode Island is among states tak- 
ing a somewhat different direction 
by attempting to recruit more 
minority students into higher educa- 
tion. The state's Master Planning 
Committee decided in 1 988 to 
make minority student enrollment a 
priority. One aspect of the plan 
culls for increasing the number of 
minority teachers in teacher 
education and graduate-level 
programs. 



In Colorado, the Minority Teacher 
Recruitment and Retention Institute 
recommended that task forces be 
formed to address various issuos. 
Those issues include alternative 
preparation and certification strate- 
gies, development of brochures 
touting Colorado as a good place to 
teach, development of a resource 
bank outlining teacher needs, net- 
working of schools interested in 
recruiting and retaining minority 
teachers, incentives for prospective 
teachers and a communications plan 
to promote minority teachers. 

Alaska's education department has 
made recruiting Native Americans 
into teaching a priority. An ad hoc 
advisory group composed of five 
edutvii'.n deans meets informally to 
disevss long-term plans to recruit 
minorities. In addition, education 
deans must prepare plans addressing 
the need to recruit, prepare and 
retain Alaskan Native students as 
teachers. 
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For more information on the 
minority teacher shortage 
and its implications for 
policy, see the other ECS 
publications in this series. They 
include: 

New Strategies for Producing 
Minority Teachers — Presents the 
results of ECS research and recom- 
mendations of the Alliance of 
Leaders for Minority Teachers. 
(TE-90-1); $10. 



New Strategies for Producing 
Minority Teachers: Technical 
Report — Quantitative and quali- 
tative data from the five case-study 
states (Arizona, Iowa, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, New York). 
(TE-90-3); $15. 

Order publications from the ECS 
Distribution Center, 707 17th 
Street, Suite 2700, Denver, CO 
80202. 
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■ he Alliance of Leaders for 
I Minority Teachers was 

■ established in 1988 after a 
I series of ECS forums about 

■ the future of the teaching 
profession. Those forums drama- 
tized the need to address a growing 
shortage of black, Hispanic and 
American Indian teachers in the 
United States. 

The Alliance brought together 
representatives of 22 education, 
research and policy-making orga- 
nizations to chare their views and 
expertise. All members are involv- 
ed in projects in their own 



organizations which are designed to 
increase the supply of minority 
teachers. The Alliance met three 
times over 18 months to discuss 
and debate the implications of a 
minority teacher shortage and to 
explore the possibilities for turning 
the situation around. This report 
presents our recommendations for 
action. The recommendations re- 
flect our views and thinking as 
alliance members; they do not 
necessarily reflect ihe off.cial policy 
of the organizations we represent. 

This report uses the ierm "minor- 
ity" to rtitr to the under- 



representation of black Americans, 
Hispanics and American Indians in 
education and other aspects of 
American life in proportion to their 
population. 
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In 1987, only 10% of teachers 
were members of a minority 
group, 1 compared to 20% of 
school-age children/ By the 
end of the century, only 5% of 
teachers are expected to be minor- 
ity,' while one-third of the students 
will be/ The nation's teaching 
force is becoming increasingly 
white, while its minority student 
population is burgeoning. 

A teaching force unbalanced in its 
representation of the nation's 
population is inappropriate at best 
and has profound implications for 
the country. The United States 
cannot have a functioning demo- 
cracy without respect for and 
involvement of all of its citizens. 
It cannot afford to be class- 
oriented, while other countries 
move toward a more democratic 
way of life. To do so would be to 
deny the contributions of many 
American citizens and an even 
greater number of the world's 
citizens. 

In addition, the increasingly com- 
petitive international economy 
makes it necessary for American 
students to be better prepared than 
over before to enter the work force 
and be responsible citizens. The 
U.S. Department of Labor reports 
that 75-80% of all new jobs in the 
next century will require post- 
secondary education skills. Minor- 
ity citizens, as well as whites (who 
arc predicted to be a minority of 
the U.S. population by late in the 
next century), must have the educa- 
tion necessary to be a productive 
part of the nation's work force. 
Minority teachers have a vital role 
lo play in this education task. 
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Both minority and white teachers 
serve as role models for all stu- 
dents, helping them understand vai - 
ious cultures and guiding and sup- 
porting students in forming early 
habits. Because schooling provides 
the earliest near-daily exposure of 
children to life outside their homes, 
a diverse teaching force allows all 
students to understand people who 
come from backgrounds different 
from their own and to see persons 
of different cultures in leadership 
positions. 

Diversity in school personnel also 
allows different v " l, s to be heard 
and considered when decisions are 
made about instruction and cur- 
riculum. 

The rapid shifts changing the face 
of the nation will not be short 
term. By 2020, minority students 
are projected to make up 39% of 
the school-age population. Already, 
half or more of the public school 
students in 25 of the nation's 
largest cities come from minority 
groups, A society that reflects the 
full participation of all its citizens 
will be difficult to accomplish if 
only one in 20 teachers is a mem- 
ber of a minority group. At this 
rate, the average child will have 
only two minority teachers — out 
of about 40 — during his or her 
K-12 school years. 

What led to the shortage? 

The answer is complex and 
illustrates the dysfunction of the 
delivery of education to members 
of minority groups. According to 
the American Council on Edu- 
cation, "from 1976 to 1988, high 
school completion rates increased 
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for African Americans and Hispan- 
ics ages 18 to 24/ However, as of 
1987, Hispanics, African Americans 
and American Indians continued to 
be underrepresented among degree 
recipients compared to their enroll- 
ment levels in higher education. " ft 
Even where gains were realized, the 
rate of participation among minority 
students remains disproportionately 
low. After six years, only 24% of 
black students and 20% of Hispanic 
students have earned a degree, ac- 
cording to National Association of 
Independent Colleges and Univer- 
sities figures/ 

At the K-\*2 level, studies show 
that minority students often are 
assigned disproportionately to low- 
level courses, where teachers may 
have low expectations for their 
achievement." They frequently are 
taught by inexperienced teachers in 
districts with few resources to help 
teachers progress professionally. 
Blacks, Hispanics and American 
Indians simply have not received 
equal or high-quality opportunities 
in schools," a factor which contri- 
butes to lower college entrance and 
completion rates. Combined with 
economic, social and other factors, 
the possibility of becoming a 
teacher or any other professional is 



reduced for many persons who are 
members of minority groups. 

Of those minority students who do 
acquire a postsecondary education, 
fewer are choosing teaching as a 
career than in the past. The U.S. 
Department of Education reports 
that the field of education has 
declined in popularity among all 
students, but especially among 
black students. ,n The historically 
black colleges, which once pro- 
duced half of the nation's black 
teachers, lost 40% of their teacher 
education enrollment from 1977 to 
1986." 

The education informs of the 1980s 
may have exacerbated the situation 
in part. Many states began requir- 
ing students to pass standardized 
tests to enter teacher education pro- 
grams or to be certified to teachers 
in districts with few teachers- Such 
policies often weeded people out of 
the system, rather than helping 
ihem reach the desired standards. 
Minority teacher candidates were 
affected severely. A study of 
teacher test results in 19 states, for 
example, found that nearly 38,000 
members of minority groups initial- 
ly failed tests required to be 



certified as teachers. 12 These fac- 
tors, combined with the declining 
image of teaching as a career, have 
resulted in a minority teaching 
force that is threatened with 
extinction. 



The case for new 
strategies 

Solving the problems that have 
created — and continue to exacer- 
bate — the minority teacher short- 
age will not be easy. It will re- 
quire cooperation between educa- 
tors and policy makers at all levels 
of the education system. It will 
require galvanizing national interest 
in an issue that is only now gain- 
ing prominence. 

This is not to say nothing is being 
done. In the last several years, 
many states and institutions of 
higher education have initiated poli- 
cies or programs to increase the 
supply of minority teachers. In its 
1988 survey of Teacher Education 
Policy in the Slates, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education found that at least 35 
states were addressing the issue of 
minority teacher recruitment. 
Efforts ranged from improving the 
test-taking skills of minority stu- 
dents to establishing special offices 
to focus on minority student issues. 

Many of these efforts have had 
some success, usually in helping 
students already in college or inter- 
ested in teaching. What they 
generally have not done is signi- 
ficantly enlarge the pool of minor- 
ity students from which future 
teachers will come." The problem 
is simply too complex to be 
resolved through individual 
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programs frequently designed and 
implemented in isolation from one 
another and from existing policies 
and practices. 

The Alliance is concerned that 
policy decisions have been, and are 
being made with inadequate infor- 
mation. We believe the complexity 
of the problem requires a more 
comprehensive, informed approach. 
Success requires addressing the 
different issues at the same time 
and involving all concerned — 
state officials, institutional leaders, 
those in elementary and secondary 
schools and classrooms. We be- 
lieve new strategics are necessary if 
the states and nation are to produce 
an adequate supply of minority 
teachers. 

What should these new strategies 
do? 

• New strategies must focus on in- 
i reasmq the .supply of minority 
teachers, starting in elementary 
grades and continuing through 
staff development for current and 
future teachers. 

• New strategies must be coords 
noted and integrated through 
everx level of the education 
system — preschool to post* 
secondary education. 

■ New strategies must address the 
short-term shortage while pro- 
viding hm$-term solutions. 

■ New strategies must produce 
policies and programs based on 
empirical research about supplv- 
and-demand trends and about 
why single strategies have not 
worked. 



■ New strategies must eliminate 
methods such as tracking or 
grouping by ability that channel 
economically and educationally 
disadvantaged and minority stu- 
dents down paths leading to edi 
cationah and thus professional, 
deadends. 

■ New strategies must recognize 
teachers as respected profes- 
sionals who have tremendous in- 
fluence on thr. kinds of citizens 
and workers young people 
become. 



This report is designed to help 
policy makers understand the issues 
and begin the steps necessary to 
end the shortage of minority teach- 
ers. Our recommendations for 
policy development by states, insti- 
tutions of higher education and 
local districts and schools follow. 

We urge policy makers at all levels 
to examine the ramifications of the 
minority teacher shortage and take 
immediate steps to begin producing 
a new generation of minority 
teachers. 

We suggest a replacement of the 
"pipeline 1 ' metaphor with that of the 
"refinery." A refinery is a network 



of pipelines, connected through a 
web of junctions which are inter- 
dependent. This idea is discussed 
more in Appendix A. 
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ECS chose five states 
(Arizona, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New York, North Carolina) 
as sites to gather data and 
conduct detailed case studies 
(see Appendix B for information on 
the methodology used and Appen- 
dix C for state profiles). These 
states represent a composite of 
types of states, in several respects. 
First, they are in different regions 
of the country. Second, they can 
be characterized by different popu- 
lation trends: those which histor- 
ically have had a large minority 
population and those which have 
not. Third, they all are committed 
to resolving the collective under- 
representation of blacks, Hispanics 
and American Indians in adminis- 
trative and teaching positions of 
their public schools. 

The ECS research explored answers 
to the following questions: 

■ Can policy tools applied at var- 
ious levels (pre-K through 12. 
postsecondary) of the education 
system alleviate the shortage of 
minority teachers in the long 
term? 

■ What strategies will enable a state 
to produce its own supply of 
minority teachers for the short- 
mid- and long-term? 

Researchers looked at three places 
where teacher policy is made and 
implemented — state departments 
of education, institutions of higher 
education and school districts and 
schools. They gathered information 
on: 



■ Student recruitment and enroll- 
ment in higher education institu- 
tions and in education programs 
specifically 

■ Student retention and graduation 
rates in secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education 

■ Policies for recruitment and 
hiring of new teachers and other 
school personnel 

■ The institutional environment in 
colleges of education 

■ The institutional environment for 
minority students in general 

■ Conditions affecting the progres- 
sion of minority students from 
preschool through secondary 
school and college 

Readers will notice the "boxes" 
throughout the text. They contain 
a mix of challenges that describe 
the issue and give examples of 
state, institutional and/or local 
district responses. Obviously, we 
are limited by space; however, the 
visits to the selected states revealed 
a broad range and creative assort- 
ment of efforts to address the short- 
age of minority teachers. 



The analysis 

Researchers gathered this informa- 
tion through collecting statistical 
information from institutions and 
state departments of education and 
through interviews with a variety of 
persons in institutions of higher 
education, school district offices 
and schools. The statistical data 
were used to determine trends and 
project future conditions and needs. 



Information from the interviews 
was used to develop a picture of 
the conditions under which minority 
and majority students matriculate. 
(The Technical Report, a com- 
panion to this document, presents 
some of the statistical information 
and the analysis of the quantitative 
d, ta from each state.) 

As ECS researchers reviewed the 
data, they identified three "lenses" 
through which the size of a state's 
minority teacher pool may be view- 
ed. Often, states have used demo- 
graphics alone, for example, to 
explain why they lack minority 
teachers. But researchers dis- 
covered that information collected 
in other areas also is useful in pro- 
jecting future trends. The areas 
were: 

■ Demographics — Migration, 
birthrates and/or composition of 
personnel in school districts. 
Lack of a minority population 
explained some states' small 
numbers of minority teachers. 

■ Performance and participation — 
Graduation and dropout rates, 
achievement levels and college 
admission and retention rates. 
Poor academic preparation and 
counseling by elementary and 
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secondary schools prevent some 
minority students from meeting 
the challenges of postsecondary 
education. 

■ Career preference — College of 
education recruitment, enrollment 
and completion rates. Teaching 
is losing its attraction as a profes- 
sion. 

The relative importance of the first 
two factors varies from state to 



state. For example, a look at 
demographics shows the difficulty 
Minnesota faces in producing its 
own supply of minority teachers; 
historically the state simply has had 
a very small proportion of minor- 
ities in its population. North 
Carolina's problems can be explain- 
ed more by the preparation and 
participation of minority students. 
Rut when all three areas are viewed 
together, they present a compre- 
hensive approach for states to use 
in collecting information on the 



minority teacher shortage. States 
need this information to project 
supply-and-demand trends and for- 
mulate appropriate public policy. 
(See Appendix A, "Building the 
State Capacity for Action," for 
more information ) 
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In order to make appropriate 
policy decisions, state officials 
first must understand the com- 
plexity of the minority teacher 
issue. The ECS study found 
there are several themes* that 
describe how the minority issue is 
viewed and dealt with in a state or 
institution. 

■ The purposes — What values or 
commitments guide the programs 
and policies or those who carry 
them out? 

■ The people — What are the roles 
and responsibilities of those in 
charge of implementing programs 
or policy? 

■ The power — How much priority 
does the program have or how 
much power do its leaders have? 

■ The elementary and secondary 
school environment — What 
measures are taken to insure that 
minority youngsters are not dis- 
proportionately placed in low 
tracks? What measures are taken 
to insure that students who are 
enrolled in academic tracks are 
adequately prepared for the level 
of work they will encounter in 
college? 

■ The institutional environment — 
V. hat support do students and 
faculty nave? What importance 
doe? the college of education 
have to the institution? 



* The major themes discussed in 
this section emerge from a cluster 
analysis of all the interviews in the 
study states. 



■ The policies and programs — 
What policies and programs were 
designed to carry out these pur- 
poses and are they successful? 
Are efforts in place to determine 
or assess effectiveness? 



Purposes 

Information obtained from the states 
and the institutions studied suggests 
that a number of purposes, values 
or commitments guide each one's 
approach to producing and/or re- 
cruiting minority teachers. The 
primary purposes behind efforts to 
address the minority teacher short- 
age were: 

■ Excellence — Striving for higher 
educational standards 

■ Equity — Treating people fairly 
and providing equal facilities, 
courses and resources 

■ Access — Opening institutions 
and programs to all who qualify 

■ Eligibility — Providing the 
educational skills and knowledge 
needed to meet new standards 

State and institutional leaders saw 
these purposes as overlapping and, 
in some cases, conflicting. For 
example, one of the hallmarks of 
the educational reform movement of 
the 1980s was the use of stan- 
dardized testing as a way to im- 
prove the quality of teaching and 
learning. Conflict between excel- 
lence and other educational pur- 
poses, like equit> . became evident 
as many states and institutions 
initiated tests to screen students 
eligible for teaching programs and 



for certification. While arguments 
over the utility of such testing con- 
tinue, many institutions find them- 
selves struggling to recruit minority 
students who can pass entrance 
tests or to produce minority stu 
dents who can meet test-basec cer- 
tification standards. Few study 
respondents were familiar with 
literature that challenges the 
validity of these tests, and few 
challenged the use of such tests. 
Additionally, few respondents 
ttKVfht it was their responsibility 
to ' 1'iilify" more students rather 
than to seek already qualified 
students. 

Tension between excellence and 
equity was found also in secondary 
schools' need and desire to reduce 
the dropout rate while at the same 
time raising student test scores and 
increasing the college-going rate. 
This tension was felt most keenly 
in schools with a high minority 
enrollment. Some New York City 
secondary schools, for example, had 
more than 80% minority enroll- 
ment. About 70% of students 
dropped out. However, those who 
stayed in school went on to college 
at much higher rates than the state 
average. Other hig'i schools in 
New York State in ban areas had 
lower dropout rates, but the 
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proportion of students enrolling in 
college was no better than half the 
state average. All of the urban 
school districts tor which ECS staff 
had both testing and dropout data 
exhibited the same pattern. 

Another tension existed between 
access and eligibility. Most higher 
education institutions were com- 
mitted to ensuring minority student 
access to their programs. But few 
were committed to guaranteeing 
that, once admitted, minority stu- 
dents would be provided the help 
ihey need to succeed in those pro- 
grams. Ensuring eligibility costs 
money, takes staff time and is dif- 
ficult to do. Institutions have a 
long history of controlling admis- 
sions and enrollment, but less con- 
trol over assigning financial support 
and ensuring student readiness and 
motivation. Institutions argue that 
these latter variables often are 
determined by forces outside the 
college or university. 

Lack of clarity about a program's 
purposes also caused tension. Insti- 
tutional leaders in areas with large 



minority populations often felt 
obligated to do something for that 
population or to, perhaps, risk 
political censure. But others some- 
times questioned the effectiveness 
of and support for special programs 
for minorities. Faculty also often 
did not perceive to what degree the 
administrative staff was committed 
to these programs. 

Some institutional officials felt that 
equity and excellence were incom- 
patible. Those institutions that 
were not committed to both did not 
achieve excellence because they left 
so much potential untapped. 



People 

Committed people working in the 
right conditions are necessary to 
carry out whatever purpose or pur- 
poses a state or institution wants to 
serve. Persons interviewed for this 
study occupied different positions 
in their institutions and performed 
varying roles. Th?y had different 
levels of knowledge about the 
shrinkage of the minority teacher 
pool and viewed the problem in 
individual ways. How aware indi- 
viduals were of the shrinking pool 
of minority teachers and its causes 
was strongly linked to how involv- 
ed they were with the issue. 

Most of those in university admin- 
istrative jobs knew the statistics and 
could talk about what their institu- 
tions were doing to address the 
problem of a minority teacher 
shortage. Principals knew how 
many minority faculty were on 
their staff. District officials talked 
easily about the percentage of staff 
who were minority. 
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Mid-level managers, however, 
understood the problem in human 
as well as numerical terms. Mana- 
gers of minority student programs, 
assistant superintendents for per- 
sonnel, assistant principals or the 
school of education faculty member 
in charge of minority affairs had a 
better grasp of why the problem 
existed. Those in the university, 
for example, were likely to point 
out that minority youth who grew 
up in urban areas had to overcome 
a considerable cultural gap when 
they moved from their homes to 
the rural, white-dominated teacher- 
preparation institution. They were 
likely to know of a promising 
minority education student who had 
to leave school for financial 
reasons. They knew about the 
loneliness of the single black 
faculty member. 

Respondents not in management 
rarely had full information on the 
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problem. Only those with access 
to data and analysis of the issues 
knew enough to understand fully 
the nature and pervasiveness of the 
problem. 

These differences in access to infor- 
mation led to various definitions of 
the problem and thus to different 
responses. Within an institution, 
researchers found three or four 
definitions of the problem. Those 
definitions were quite different from 
those of school districts and states. 

Those in upper management tended 
to see the shortage of minority 
teachers as a given — there simply 
weren't adequate numbers of minor- 
ity teachers. They were likely to 
define teacher production strictly in 
terms of recruitment, giving little 
time and effort to retaining minor- 
ity students in the schools of edu- 
cation. The assumption for many 
was that if the institution recruited 
"enough" minority students, then 
"enough" would emerge with diplo- 
mas at some point later on. 
"Enough" was often carefully 
defined by a regents' pronounce- 
ment, a chancellor's commitment or 
the state's higher education 
coordinating body. 

Some institutional admin ; : f rators 
had difficulty understand .ig why 
they should be concerned about a 
shortage of minority students in 
teacher education. Many at the 
highest level of leadership were 
more committed to enrolling minor- 
ity students in business, math or 
other majors than they were to 
attracting them to teacher education. 



Power 

To be successful, a program or 
policy must have power behind it, 
whether in the force of an indivi- 
dual, a statute or whatever it takes. 
Institutional staff designing pro- 
grams to produce more minority 
teachers must address questions 
such as: 

" What power or priority will such 
programs have? 

" Will programs have a built-in, 
organized institutional or social 
constituency to support and 
protect them? 

" Will minority students or faculty 
support the program within their 
schools? 

" Will parent groups, community 
organizations or the business 
community fund and encourage 
the program? 

When programs succeed, they do so 
for a variety of reasons. Some- 
times they have an influential staff 
who can command respect. They 
may be endowed with resources 
and able to spend their way to suc- 
cess, or staff may have been able 
to build a wide base of support. 
Of the 12 higher education institu- 
tions studied, the most effective 
programs for involving minorities 
in education curricula were those 
that reached out to minorities. Pro- 
grams, such as the one at New 
York's Hunter College, which takes 
faculty into local high schools, 
appeared more effective than "desk- 
bound" programs. Another hall- 
mark of success was he degree to 
which programs stimulated contact 
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between faculties and students. A 
major problem for many of the 
programs was the lack of faculty 
concern. 

One of the most difficult challenges 
is that of crafting program support 
when there is no organized support- 
ing body. Programs wiih no 
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organized constituency wither and 
die. Most of the programs ECS 
studied lacked broad-based support, 
Elementary and secondary schools, 
for example, often had no broad- 
based coalition of teachers, parents, 
corporate sponsors, unions and 
administrators tc 'pport programs 
designed to help minority students. 
Early identification prog^ms were 
the special concern of a few 
administrators or teachers. Pro- 
grams designed to help minority 
students succeed in school had the 
support of administrators, but some- 
times lacked teacher and union 
support* 

In several instances, a program's 
"power" lay simply in the will and 
passion of a single individual or a 
small group of people. In parti- 
cular, when there is a gap between 
what a program is designed to do 
and what it is able to accomplish, 
the key to success may be staff 
who are passionately committed to 
making the program work, willing 
to give extra time and experiment 
until results occur. 




education Ms reehmta 
professors udth a prqfes- 
siond rcseaiih interest in 
multicultural issues. Hms 
{butty 

Mth the ' dean^&ani^' * 
interest, has sent a mis- 
sage to the rest of the 
staff ana* the students 
that muCticutturaC educa- 
Hon is important 

Institutional or state authorship of a 
policy does not guarantee success, 
even when there are penalties for 
noncompliance or rewards for com- 
pliance. A better approach than 
relying on an individual or a small 
group is for leaders to gain con- 
sensus on policy before it is put 
into place. Otherwise, minority 
student programs that have, for 
example, only minimal faculty or 
teacher involvement become the 
'turf' of those who run them. Too 
often, policy makers fail to examine 
the efficacy of policy and who will 
implement it. 



Environment 

"Environment" includes factors that 
affect how a policy is carried out 
in a state or institution. Judging 
from interview responses, the most 
important of these are the home 
and community atmosphere in 
which minority students grow and 
develop, the locale and climate of 
schools of education, the size and 
type of postsecondary institutions 
providing teacher training, the 
importance of education in the 
curriculum of colleges and univer- 
sities, and the social status of 
teaching and teachers. Some of 
these factors directly affect choices 
minority youth make during their 
schooling. Others have a more 
indirect effect. 

Some principals referred to the lack 
of rewards for teachers to explain 
why there is a lack of minority 
teachers. They believed that minor- 
ity youth were attracted to other 
professions or careers because 
teachers were not respected as pro- 
fessionals and not adequately paid. 
For many, teaching used to be a 
respected way out of poverty. 
However, that is no longer seen as 
true, even though some states and 
school districts have taken steps to 
upgrade salaries and help teachers 
be seen as professionals. Policy 
planners must examine the sources 
of this loss of respect. But regard- 
less of its source, the loss itself 
affects (he interest of those who 
would be or who are teachers. For 
minority youth, who often lack re- 
spect from others in this society, 
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I he decision to choose a profession 
which is not highly respected incurs 
considerable sacrifice. This pat- 
tern is reflected in the growth of 
minority mathematicians and com- 
puter scientists over the last five 
>ears. which has been substantially 
greater than the growth in minority 
teachers.' 

The problems of low status for the 
teaching profession also affect the 
morale and performance of teacher- 
preparation faculty and their re- 
sponses to minority candidates for 
teaching. At several institutions 
studied, education program admin- 
istrators and faculty spoke of re- 
source battles w ith orher depart- 
ments within the institution. If 
society praises engineering, busi- 
ness, law and medicine, institutions 
are likely to see the development of 
faculty and curricula in those areas 
as a way to prosper. Until schools 
of education are perceived as hav- 
ng equal importance with other 
-chools in the university setting. 
;op students will not gravitate 
toward them. 

These problems interact with other 
environmental issues. How an 
institution viewed the problem ot a 
minority teacher shortage also 
depended largely on its type and 
M/e. Because state funding is tied 
■o the number of students enrolled, 
larger institutions were likely to 
have well-developed minority 
recruitment programs for students 
and faculty and better student 
financial-aid programs. Small 
institutions also are less likely to 
have the political clout necessary to 
obtain resources lor programs speci- 
fically designed to aid minority 
students. 
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Respondents from some institutions 
worried, though, about whether they 
could create a supportive environ- 
ment for the minority students and 
faculty on their campus. They 
weren't always sure what the prob- 
lems were. When asked what 
problems minority students might 
have on one campus, a white 
respondent replied. "Only the prob- 
lem that the rest of us here all are 
white." Small institutions are likely 
to offer minority students and staff 
better social support. But minority 
students and statf are less likely to 
find large numbers of friends from 
their racial group in such locales. 

Some of the students interviewed 
for this study reported a heightened 
level of hostility against minority 
students on campuses that were 
largely white. Racial tension, they 
said, takes a heavy toll on the re- 
tention rale of minority students in 
predominantly white institutions. It 
can be even worse when the minor- 
ity student population at an institu- 
tion is small or located far from 
large urban areas w ith concentra- 
?«3ns of minorities. Institutions that 
emphasize enabling faculty and stu- 
dents to work and socialize with 
persons of other cultures will find 
this less of a problem. In addition, 
institutions that collect data on why 
students leave may be able to pin- 
point racial problems as contribu- 
ting tactors. 

Interview rcspoii:.es indicated that 
institutions with a predominantly 
minority student body offered the 
most supportive soeul environment 
for students, but such institutions 
\isited in this >tudy were in despe- 
rate need of broader financial-aid 
options for their students and 
increased resources. 
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^Tour areas particularly 
make it difficult to sell 
this institution to minor- 
ity students: racial 
incidents involving stu- 
dents and employees; the 
size of the university and 
its impersonal atmosphere; 
the incredible difficulty 
of first and second year 
students to get into 
classes required for appro- 
priate sequencing like 
biology and psychology 
which are large; and, a 
difficulty with deadlines 
and the bureaucratic 
procedures. 

An A'tociate 'Dean for 
Una* graduate Admissions 



Policies and programs 

Policies and programs are the 
"heart" of any effort to serve 
minority students more effectively, 
spelling out the state, institution or 
district commitment to proceed in a 
particular manner. Public policy 
deals with change and is laden with 
values. More often than not, it is 
reactive — put into place to re- 
spond to a condition that already 
has developed c to an event that 
has occurred. 

Some facets of policy can have a 
negative impact on a particular area 
of the community or particular 
groups within the community. 
Among them are those who will be 
responsible for putting a policy into 
place and the conditions under 
which it will be implemented. 
State officials should examine 
policy for these and other potential 
problems. In addition, they should 
be careful not to formulate policy 
in haste. Public education has suf- 
ficient history for policy makers to 
undei stand the need for careful 
information-gathering prior to intro- 
ducing new policy. However, these 



factors have not always been evi- 
dent in education policy; some 
policy has precipitated the shortage 
of minority teachers by excluding 
minorities from entering, partici- 
pating in and completing the educa- 
tion "pipeline" that leads to pros- 
perity in this nation. 

In spite of policy's negative effects, 
all institutions included in this 
study were trying to aid minority 
students. Some had programs 
explicitly designed to help minority 
students obtain teaching degrees 
and certification. Others had pro 
grams aimed at recruiting minorit} 
students or hiring minority faculty. 
One institution had more than 50 
such programs. 



Schools need more 
counselors and social 
tuorf&rs to deal with 
students who are poor or 
abuse ^ The f$ds are 
fturting. 

(Principal 

Some program personnel, however, 
con plained that their programs or 
an institution's office of minority 
student affairs were woefully under- 
funded. Others felt their programs 
were window dressing. In only 
one case did ECS staff obtain a 
clear evaluation on a minority issue 
initiative undertaken by an institu- 
tion. Bemidji State University had 
reached its established minority 
hiring goals and reported the data 
to show its success. 



The continuing plight of minority 
students in spite of the prevalence 
of special programs at both the 
school and institutional levels raises 
fundamental questions. 

One can begin to answer these 
questions by taking stock of the 
activities in these programs. Aca- 
demic programs consisted largely of 
people presenting, meeting, calling 
one another on the phone, discuss- 
ing, writing memos and so on, 
activities descried by one 
respondent as M coPirr.;:.iicative 
behavior." which is more a matter 
of discussion rather than action. 
These behaviors rai.se more 
questions. 

■ Are the programs doing any 
good? 

■ Have they been adequately eval- 
uated? Are they too new for 
evaluation? 

■ Are there basic tlaws in program 
design and philosophy? 

■ Do shortcomings lie in imple- 
mentation problems rather than 
design? 

■ How many of the activities 
associated with programs are 
administrative and how many are 
related directly to substantive 
program outcomes? 

■ How many of the activities in- 
volve direct communication with 
minority students, staff or 
acuity? 
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■ How many break through accept- 
ed institutional boundaries and 
reach out to stuunts or faculty 
rather than requiring them to take 
the first step? 

■ How many of the activities are 
characterized by cooperation and 
fust within the institutional 
systems? 

■ How many have only marginal 
support tfr meet with ambivalence 
ironi people on jampus? 

When program staff indulge largely 
in bureaucratic activity, it is un- 
likely that programs of any type 
will be effective. Spreading the 
word, protecting turf and arguing 
fsst resources takes away time that 
could be spent on meeting the 
needs of students. However, pro- 
grams often lack support if mana- 
gers do not spend some time 
lobbying for their programs. The 
real objectives of programs suffer 
when this dilemma is left unsolved 
and program staff experience frus- 
tration and failure. A few respon- 
dents felt that the bureaucratization 
of programs was a device employed 



to ensure that programs do not suc- 
ceed. A better approach would be 
to reduce paperwork and other pro- 
cedural tangles that take time away 
from program objectives. 



(Bettering that the coC- 
lege of education would 
not change fast enough 
to meet demands for 
restructuring teacher 
preparation, tfgrthern 
Arizona University's 
president in 1984 a6oC- 
ished the college and 
instituted the Center for 
*£?CceC(enc* in "Education. 
The centers director 
reports directly to the 
president and in its svc 
years of existence has 
toon numerous awards. 



Administrators and program staff 
face another dilemma in deciding 
how extensively to publish program 
activities. Some program staff said 
they feel as thougn they work 
against the existing norms of their 
institutions or districts and feared 
greater program publicity. Some 
managers thought they were being 
monitored and believed some pro- 
grams were set up to fail. 
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■ he recommendations below 
H are designed to help policy 
I makers move toward a 
I teaching force that propor- 
■ tionately represents the 
population. They are based on the 
results of ECS research and on 
alliance members' own analysis and 
study of the issue. Although 
recommendations are directed at 
specific sectors, some apply to 
more than one level of the educa- 
tion system. Regardless, the goal 
of any policy or strategy must be 
to increase the supply of minority 
teachers. 

Many aspects of the recommenda- 
tions presented here are being 
implemented in the states selected 
for this study and in many others 
as well. Nevertheless, a program 
will often only respond to a single 
aspect of the problem surrounding 
the conditions of matriculation of 
minority students. Therefore, the 
following recommendations, and the 
rationale or discussion which 
follows the primary recommenda- 
tion, results from our observations 
of where and how a policy could 
be reexamined or a program aspect 
included to strengthen efforts 
already under way. 



State leaders 

1. State leaders should develop 
and put into place a compre- 
hensive plan that views post* 
secondary and elementary/ 
secondary education as one 
system. 

This plan should be coordinated by 
the state but should involve all 



levels of the education system. 
Until all sectors acknowledge that 
each depends on the other, efforts 
to enlarge the minority teaching 
pool will be unsuccessful. Colleges 
and universities cannot graduate 
minority teachers if minority stu- 
dents come to them with a sub- 
standard elementary and secondary 
education. 



Minorities in 
'Teaching program, at tfU 
University cf '$(ort(iern 
Iowa, reaches minority 
youngsters ai[^jjmdk 
school level* fkfe Ckal 
districts participate ana 
the state legislature has 
made funds available for 

young people to the cam- 
pus and e^(&^ i^n ip 
the possibilities c 
education atuTtc 
aYa^catim/ 'm one 
superintendent . said* you 
have to say you're going 
to do it pubucuf, utm no 
one can 6ddi do^ 



Each state should work with its 
colleges and universities, schools 
and districts to develop a plan that 
includes strategies appropriate to 
its own unique situation. Some of 




those strategies will be new to the 
state, while others may be in use 
already. Many current strategies 
make valuable components of any 
overall plan, as long as they are 
designed and carried out in har- 
mony with one another and not as 
individual programs. States will 
benefit from finding out what 
sunilar states are doing. 

One part of a comprehensive plan 
may include state help for teacher- 
training institutions that need to 
provide academic assistance to 
some students. States may want to 
allow talented minority students 
with poor academic backgrounds to 
enroll in college conditionally. 
Those students would be required 
to take courses designed to over- 
come their deficiencies. But, care- 
ful monitoring and assessment of 
program effectiveness should be 
features of such efforts. 

Another part of the plan could 
include creative strategies to 
address the dropout problem. In a 
time of rapidly increasing economic 
competitiveness, both at home and 
abroad, states cannot afford to let 
young people slip through the 
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cracks of the system. States may 
want to work with schools, busi- 
nesses and community groups on 
joint programs aimed at dropouts or 
potential dropouts. Again, this 
effort should involve the entire 
system, addressing the dropout 
problem at all levels. 




Strategies to interest young people 
in teaching could be another valu- 
able component. The state could 
work with schools and higher 
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education institutions to provide 
students with the information and 
assistance they need to become 
teachers. More than half of the 
states offer free tuition or loans 
that are forgiven for teaching a 
specified number of years in state 
schools. While effective in attract- 
ing students who already are inter- 
ested in teaching, this approach 
should be focused on talented stu- 
dents who have not yet shown an 
interest in teaching. Teacher aides 
are another group a state could tar- 
get with offers of tuition assistance 
for those who wish to work toward 
their teaching certification. A 
powerful and lasting message is 
conveyed to children when most 
administrators and teachers arc 
majority group members and para- 
professionals and service staff in 
the schools are members of minor- 
ity groups. 

For current teachers and for stu- 
dents already in the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum, state officials could 
c reate incentives for institutions 
(and school districts) to provide 
multicultural training. While prin- 
cipals and superintendents speak of 
the need for teachers who can 
understand and work with students 
from a variety of cultures, many 
teachers have virtually no training 
in doing so. All teachers, minority 
and majority, must be able to cross 
cultural boundaries and accept and 
welcome any child in his or her 
class, regardless of cultural or 
socioeconomic background. After 
such training is made a part of 
teacher preparation and staff devel- 
opment, states should consider 
assessing applicants' ability to 
perform with culturally diverse 
groups as an aspect of initial 
certification. 
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To ensure that a broad plan is 
carried out and integrated across 
each level, states may want to 
establish an advisory group 
charged with monitoring the need 
for and production of minority 
teachers in the state. Such a group 
could be under the authority of the 
governor, state board of education 
or another person or agency with 
the political clout needed to see 
that the panel's views are heard 
widely. Among its responsibilities 
could be creating a "shared vision," 
overseeing the collection and 
evaluation of data, monitoring the 
progress of minority students 
through the higher education sys- 
tem, and lobbying for funding. 
This group could be an informal 
committee; it should not be another 
bureaucratic agency. Its primary 
purpose is to get representation and 
participation of all the sectors 
involved. 

2. States should collect infor- 
mation about all factors affecting 
the minority teacher shortage — 
from demographic trends to stu- 
dent performance and participa- 
tion to career preferences. 

ECS has found that some states 
may not understand the nature or 
the complexity of the minority 
teacher shortage. Some, for 
example, have failed to collect 
racial and ethnic data consistently 
during the past two decades. Infor- 
mation gaps make it difficult to 
plot supply and demand trends and 
predict teaching-force needs. States 
should assess gaps in their infor- 
mation, determine where more 
information is needed and collect 
missing data (see Appendix A, 



"Building the State Capacity for 
Action"). Since states, institutions 
of higher education, school districts 
and schools currently look at the 
problem in different ways, this 
information should be shared with 
and used by all levels of the edu- 
cation system ;o promote a state- 
wide understanding of the problem. 

3. States should examine policies 
and practices for their effect on 
the production of minority 
teacher*. 

In states where there are both 
predominantly white and black 
institutions preparing teachers, states 
could provide incentives to 
encourage collaboration between 
them. Moreover, states could more 
equitably allocate resources — 
financial and otherwise — between 
public predominantly black and 
white institutions. Most of the 
historically black institutions are in 
the southeastern region of the 
country. The historically black 
institutions were the largest pro- 
ducers of black teachers prior to 
1976, awarding nearly three of 
every four bachelor's degrees in 
education received by black stu- 
dents in the Southern Regional 
Education Board states and 54% 
nationally. Even with the decline 
of education degrees to blacks, the 
historically black institutions 
continue to be the largest suppliers 
of black teachers. 15 States could 
tap the expertise of these institu- 
tions and use them as models of 
recruitment and retention strategies, 
including financial aid and other 
forms of support. 16 

State officials also should look 
closely at the assessments used to 



determine whether a candidate is fit 
to teach. If their states rely on 
standardized tests, leaders may want 
to study whether those tests have 
resulted in a more qualified work 
force. They also should familiarize 
themselves with the research on the 
value of standardized testing and its 
limitations as a sole indicator of 
teaching ability. 17 States would 
benefit from providing resources 
and encouragement to develop and 
use multiple measures, including 
performance assessments of teach- 
ers' cultural sensitivity. 

Likewise, states that use alternative 
means to certify persons to teach 
should assess the effectiveness of 
that approach to determine if it re- 
sults in quality teaching. 

ome state policies may 
promote isolation for 
ttachirs, suck as the lack 
$ reciprocity between, 
states, rdave taught in 
four states, iac/i time 
my academic credits were 
not accepted Matty; 1 
had to taf& new courses, 
lost credit in my retire- 
ment system and had to 
sit for cerdfkation tests 
again. It's a mess. 

'Cottegt of Education 
faculty Member 



Alternate mutes could be used to 
increase the pool of minority 
teachers, if they are designed care- 
fully and teachers' performances is 
assessed periodically. Such routes 
also should include at least a year 
of clinical experience in a class- 
room prior to certification. 

States that use tests for initial 
teacher certification could benefit as 
well from expanding reciprocity 
agreements with other states" The 
use of different tests and different 
scores required to pass make it dif- 
ficult to judge the competency of 
teacher candidates prepared in an- 
other state. Because every state 
cannot be expected to "grow its 
own" supply of minority teachers, 
states within a particular region 
may want to follow New England's 
recent example and approve a 
regional certificate. 

4. State officials should work 
with colleges, districts, schools, 
teachers and the public to elevate 
the status of teaching. 

Teaching's poor image is defeating 
the nation's efforts to create a more 
racially and ethnically balanced 
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teaching force. Dissatisfied teach- 
ers unintentionally send negative 
messages to their students about the 
value of teaching. The traditional 
structure of schools (with some 
teachers responsible for 150 stu- 
dents) prevents students from 
having much interaction with teach- 
ers. Combined with reports of low 
salaries and poor working condi- 
tions, the status of teaching is 
leading many qualified minority 
students to choose other careers. 
At the same time, some institutions 
are shifting money away from 
teacher education to more popular 
professions such as engineering. 
This step could result in future 
programs of lesser quality. 

States can play a role in improving 
teaching's popularity and image. 
One strategy is to encourage 
schools and districts to give 
teachers and principals more 
authority over decisions about 
curriculum, instruction and the 
structure of the school day. A 
second is to raise salaries to 
national or regional averages. 
Studies have found that lack of 
power, perhaps more than any other 



factor, demoralizes teachers and 
principals and exacerbates teach- 
ing's image as unprofessional. 
With power must come improved 
salaries, particularly for new teach- 
ers. Beginning teacher salaries 
must rise as the shortage of teach- 
ers continues and standards are 
raised. 19 The school year may need 
to be lengthened so that teaching 
becomes more compatible with 
other professions. 



College and university 
leaders 

1. Colleges and universities 
should collect and report partici- 
pation and graduation rates by 
race and by nrogram. Institu- 
tions, like states, could benefit 
from preparation of compre- 
hensive, institutional plans for 
developing minority teachers. 

These data would serve several pur- 
poses. First, they would allow the 
public and policy makers to under- 
stand how the shortage of minority 
teachers affects their state. Second, 
they would enable the sta - to 
assess how effective the state and 
institutions are in meeting minority 
community needs. Institutions also 
should gather data by program on 
why minority students leave the 
institution. Without this informa- 
tion, state and institutional officials 
will be unable to plan appropriate 
programs or track the progression 
of minority students through the 
higher education system, particular- 
ly through teacher education pro- 
grams. 

College and university personnel 
also need the information to under- 



stand where minority students are 
in the system and how they are far- 
ing. Within one institution, there 
may be three or ft/fir definitions of 
what are minority issues, depending 
on one's position (e.g., provost, 
admissions officer, dean of educa- 
tion, faculty, students). In addition, 
because some institutions do not 
ask entering students to declare a 
major, education deans often are 
unable to identify prospective 
secondary school teachers until after 
the students have finished their 
liberal arts studies. This practice 
makes it difficult to recruit students 
to become secondary teachers, a 
sector likely to experience a pro- 
found shortage of minority teachers 
in the future. 

2. Institutional leaders should 
make their commitment to 
minority student success obvious 
to faculty members* 

Colleges and universities may want 
to establish a special office devoted 
to minority support and assistance 
and to monitor the retention and 
completion rates of minority stu- 
dents as compared with other stu- 
dents. A minority student office 
could serve as the center for a 
minority student network. Institu- 
tions with large minority 
populations may find that other 
arrangements work better, such as 
mainstreaming the administration of 
minority student programs into the 
normal functions of the university. 

Faculty and staff who are especially 
interested or gifted in working with 
minority students could be request- 
ed to serve as mentors and be re- 
warded for doing so. Institutions 
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should consider recognizing and 
rewarding faculty who take extra 
steps to assist minority students and 
to involve minority faculty in col- 
legia! activities. Such recognition 
could take the form of monetary 
bonuses or other means. 

Colleges or schools of education 
can provide talented students with 
additional aid. Seminars and 
workshops can help prepare stu- 
dents to take the tests required for 
entry into or certification in the 
teaching profession. Early intern- 
ships could provide the extra clin- 
ical experience that district and 
school officials say new teachers 
need. They also could motivate 
minority students to enroll in 
teacher education. 



College of 'Educa- 
tion at 9{pTtfi Carotina 
A &<T University 
participates in an 
Affiance with svc school 
districts to discuss 
student teaching programs 
- needs and problems. 
This device helps with 
coordinating assignments 
and allows the university 
to f(now what's occur- 
ring in the schools. 



Colleges and universities also have 
the responsibility to monitor pro- 
gress of students and intervene if 
problems, such as financial diffi- 
culties, arise. 

3. Colleges and universities 
should collaborate with public 
schools and community colleges 
on ways to ease the transition 
from high school to college and 
community college to four-year 
institutions. 



postsecondary 
options program Between 
the Qemidji <Pu6tk 
Schools and the univer- 
sity allows students in 
the 11th grade to tak& 
postsecondary courses. 
Counselors help students 
decide whether to tufa 
classes and what they 
should Be. 

Colleges and high schools should 
work together on a number of 
issues to ensure that minorities 
leave high school ready to enter 
and succeed in postsecondary edu- 
cation. These issues include cur- 
riculum, expectations, testing 
requirements and others. Post- 
secondary institutions also could 
take their courses to high school 
campuses to expose minorities to 
college work and work with 
students who take Advanced- 
Placement courses. 



Queens College and 
LaQuardia Community 
College are engaged in a 
collaborative effort to 

umrjMaOy 

Jorw^ased 

articulation, ifwmJ 
includes joint titration. 




In Osforth Carolina, an 
admissions officer assists 
applicants who do not 
meet enrollment require- 
ments. Me advises them 
to takg. certain courses at 
a community college for 
one year; then they Be- 
come eligible for transfer. 

Statistics show that a greater 
proportion of minority students 
enroll in two-year community col- 
leges than in four-year institutions. 
They also are more likely to enroll 
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in nonacademic programs, making 
it difficult, if not impossible, to 
transfer later to a four-year insti- 
tution. States that lack articulation 
agreements between two- and four- 
year institutions need to initiate 
steps to allow 1 students to move 
easily to a four -year college or 
university. 

4. Colleges and universities 
should prepare prospective 
teachers to teach students with 
different learning styles, abilities 
and backgrounds. 




meatim dm^^ti 
touC'put tf^j^^tt^^ 
experience w ^^Jw : . 
more year, udtfi at teasi ^ 
two days a peefcui the 
schools. .X ; it 

Teacher "Education Student 



Principals interviewed repeatedly 
asked for teachers with more exper- 
ience in the classroom before they 
actually are assigned to one. 
Teacher candidates and teachers 
certified through alternative routes 
need clinical experience early and 
prior to entering the classrooms. 
That experience needs to be consis- 
tently supervised by college of 
education faculty. 

Institutions should ensure that 
counselors, as well as teachers and 
faculty members, understand a 
variety of cultures. Again, princi- 
pals expressed a desire and need 
for teachers and other staff who 
can work with students from a 
variety of backgrounds. 



m 



different cutturesM 0At 



pecpCe abtady knvw. \ > 



Graduate Teacher Educati on 



This ability applies to majority, as 
well as minority, staff School per- 
sonnel must be able to work with 
students from different cultural 
traditions and who come to school 
with a gamut of skills and prob- 
lems. 



District and school 
leaders 

1. School boards and district and 
school leaders should acknowl- 
edge the importance of having a 
multicultural teaching force and 
foster the environment necessary 
to achieve one. 

School boards and leaders should 
set a goal of obtaining a multi- 
cultural teaching force for the 
district and ail schools. The call 
for a teaching force representative 
of the nation's population should 
come from the community's educa- 
tion leaders as well as from the 
state. School leaders should inform 
the community about the issue and 
consider forming local coalitions. 
Such coalitions could lobby the 
state for action and make sugges- 
tions about what should be done to 
get more minority teachers into the 
schools. 




St PauC^ 

Ifeirict has d-Mitumtu 
{Recruitment Team 
^miorised Wtiq^urs, 
and central 



Oration staff. 

Jrrwers attenappefes- 
sionai meetings and stay 

recruitment activities. 
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2. Districts and schools should 
examine their instructional 
practices and curriculum for 
discriminatory elements. 

Fewer than 30% of minority chil- 
dren take courses that prepare them 
for a four-year college or univer- 
sity, according to the Quality Edu- 
cation for Minorities Project. 20 For 
example, many districts continue to 
"track" poor and/or minority stu- 
dents into low-level courses. 21 
Eliminating such grouping will 
ensure that more minority children, 
as well as majority, have the edu- 
cation they need to enter, partici- 
pate and finish higher education. It 
is not enough to recruit talented 
high school graduates; the minority 
teaching pool of the future will 
come from those now in elementary 
school. And students going to high 
school must be ready to take aca- 
demic courses that will enable them 
to enroll and succeed in post- 
secondary studies. Students require 
more thorough counseling prior to 
and during high school on courses 
to take and they need better align- 
ment of academic track courses 
with college level work. Many 
graduates of urban school districts 
can end up in remedial and devel- 
opmental studies. 

3. Districts and schools should 
ensure their managerial, 
administrative and compensation 
policies do not hamper minority 
recruitment and retention. 

Among other things, districts should 
examine the practice of placing 
newly hired teachers in schools 
with high concentrations of 
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minority students. These students 
often need experienced teachers. 
And new teachers are apt to be- 
come so disillusioned, they leave 
the system. Teacher attrition 
among new teachers can be traced 
in part to the lack of support, not 
to a dislike of the school they are 
in or its students. 22 




4. Schools and districts should 
strengthen ties with the com* 
munity to see that all sectors are 
aware of the issues involving 
minority students and teachers. 



Parents sometimes lack the skills to 
communicate with the school, and 
vice versa. Teachers need training 
in building networks with parents 
and in helping parents be allies of 
the school. Activities such as 
home visits, parent lunches, phone 
calls and invitations to visit the 
school can help change the image 
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of teaching and enlist parents' help 
in recruiting their children into the 
profession. 

Schools can also form stronger 
bonds outside the school building 
through such simple means as 
bringing minority community mem- 
bers into the classroom as guests. 
One rationale for increasing the 
numbers of minority teachers is to 
provide an adult minority role 
model for both white and minority 
children. Minority professionals 
other than teachers can help fill this 
need. Such ties are particularly 
helpful when minorities are only a 
small percentage of the population. 

Businesses can be enlisted to help 
with the dropout problem. Schools 
and businesses can work together to 
place dropouts in jobs with a pro- 
mise of better pay if they go back 
to school part time. Dropouts also 
could be promised specific training 
if they return to school. Dropouts 
who learn that respect and material 
success are strongly linked to 
education may sustain their 
involvement in education. 



5. Schools and districts should 
identify talented minority 
students early and see that they 
get the preparation and guidance 
they need to enter and succeed in 
college. 

If there were mere 
scholarships and 
attractive internships 
available, and if testing 
procedures were appro- 
priate, more minorities 
would enter teacher edu- 
cation. Other specialties 
such as engineering offer 
numerous opportunities* 

University Tfaumnt 
Director ' ; ' , ' 5t ' 



The minority teacher pool will only 
increase if more minority students 
are able to enter and succeed in 
college. To ensure that minority 
students receive an education equal 
to that of other students, district 
and school officials must make sure 
minority students are aware of the 
opportunities available to them. 
They could sponsor prospective 
teacher clubs to inform minority 
students about teaching and its 
benefits.^ Another strategy to 
attract students to teaching is to 
provide internships, preferably paid 
ones, in extended day-care centers 
associated with the neighborhood 
school. In such environments, 
students have the chance to 
communicate with smaller children 
and to experience what it is like to 
serve as a role model. 



The policy recommendations 
presented above can be used to 
help a state understand its own 
situation, assess its capacity to 
respond to the issue; identify the 
junctures in the process of school- 
ing where minority youngsters are 
likely to fall behind; determine how 
policies and practices may conflict 
with stated goals; and take steps to 
alleviate the shortage. 




o 

tate, institutional and local 
policy has the potential of 
alleviating the shonage of 
tt^ I minority teachers in the 

long term. One key is a 
comprehensive, wrll-inte grated state 
plan based on factual information 
and involving the entire education 
system. As this report demon- 
strates, the minority teacher short- 
age doesn't start in college; it starts 
with the underpreparation of many 
minority students in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Policy makers can analyze recom- 
mendations in this report as to 
wheiher they will yield results for 
the short-, mid- or long-term. 
They can sort them as to which 
level of the education system they 



pertain. However, only when 
states, institutions and districts look 
at the different levels of schooling 
as all one system will integrated, 
comprehensive plans emerge. 

The fir«t step to accomplishing this 
goal is systematic data collection 
effort. States currently know little 
about the minority student popula- 
tion in their schools, their academic 
participation and performance or 
their career choices. Consequently, 
there is no way to assess what the 
future minority teacher pool will be 
and how students make decisions 
about work and careers. Likewise, 
states lack information about 
minority teachers hired by school 
districts, their preparation, their 
assignments or the choices they 
make if they leave teaching. 



When this information is available, 
states, institutions and school 
districts will be able to make the 
decisions that will result in a suf- 
ficient supply of minority teachers 
in the future. 

We urge policy makers at all levels 
to begin today to take these steps. 
The future of the nation may 
depend on it. 
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Discussions about the size of 
the minority teacher pool 
often are cast in terms of a 
metaphor — the "pipeline," 
the various education levels 
one must pass through successfully 
on the way to becoming a teacher. 
Useful as the metaphor is. it does 
not describe the complex forces 
that affect efforts to recruit and 
prepare minorities to enter the 
nation's teaching force. A more 
suitable metaphor may be 
"refinery" — a network of pipe- 
lines, connected through a web of 
junctions and dependent on one 
another to work. 

Proper management of a refinery 
requires information. One must 
know the chemistry of the process, 
the flows of resources, the pres- 
sures created during refinement and 
the valves designed to release those 
pressures and to direct flows effec- 
tively. Infomruion is a must. 

So it is with the process of manag- 
ing the minority teacher pool. 
Without adequate information it is 
virtually impossible to gauge the 
effectiveness of one's efforts. Will 
policy A drive more minority 
teachers into retirement? Will 
policy B make minority teacher 
production more difficult? Will 
policy C drive talented minority 
students into majors other than 
education? What policy will enable 
sufficient numbers of minority stu- 
dents to enter teacher training pro- 
grams? Answers to these questions 
require information about the flow 
of people, resources and programs 
which constitute the pipeline net- 
work as a real, living system. That 



information simply is not now 
available in the form or quantity 
necessary to help policy makers 
answer such questions. For that 
reason, the first step for any state 
wishing to increase its supply of 
minority teachers must be to collect 
and analyze the information that 
will allow policy makers to make 
decisions based on fact and not 
emotion. 

The following pages describe the 
kinds of information which, if col- 
lected, will allow policy analysts to 
evaluate the relative success or fail- 
ure of present policy in increasing 
the size of the minority teacher 
pool. The kinds of information re- 
quired can be divided into three 
broad categories — demographic 
information about the population of 
schools, districts and states; infor- 
mation about schooling itself — 
test scores, student participation in 
programs and dropout rates; and 
information about college and 
beyond — what students major in. 
their persistence and graduation 
rates in college, their graduation 
rates and information about certi- 
fication and teacher employment. 

Collecting information by these 
categories gives states three 
"lenses' 1 through which they can 
analyze minority teacher supply and 
demand. As states move to using 
this model, data become more com- 
parable across districts, states, 
regions and the country as a whole. 
Comparable data will make recipro- 
city agreements easier to facilitate 
and will make a national view of 
the issue possible. (For more 
information on how the three cate- 
gories were used to collect data for 
this report, see New Strategies for 



Producing Minority Teachers: The 
Research). 

Most of the states, districts and 
schools examined in this study col- 
lected this type of information. 
But often the information was col- 
lected or assembled in ways that 
were not useful to the policy 
maker. Gaps existed. One stale 
had an excellent publication detail- 
ing its students' scores on stan- 
dardized exams, but nothing on 
statewide dropout rates. A school 
district provided information on 
dropouts, but little on student 
performance. Another state had 
quality information on the majors 
chosen by minority college stu- 
dents, but none on minority student 
enrollment. 

If states are to develop effective 
policies, they must have a compre- 
hensive strategy to collect and use 
information. 



The population 

Policy makers must know the basic 
population demographics of their 
state or area. Most important, they 
need to know the ethnic composi- 
tion of students in grades K-12. 
Preferablv, data should be collected 
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annually; if not, then every two 
years. Districts and schools cannot 
obtain reliable information on the 
changing ethnic representation with- 
out such data. States cannot deter- 
mine which districts have growing 
minority student populations and 
which have decreasing populations 
without such data. Policy analysts 
cannot project future growth of 
ethnic groups until there is a 
database upon which to do so. 
Data must be collected regularly 
and consistently over time before 
projections can be considered 
reliable. It is not un overnight 
process. 

Policy makers also need informa- 
tion on the numbers of students 
entering and leaving a district. In 
some districts with growing propor- 
tions of minority students, much of 
the growth occurred from migration 
into the districts during the school 
year. Some inner-city school dis- 
tricts lost substantial numbers of 
white students. Keeping track of 
such figures and monitoring the 
development of trends over time 
may allow policy makers to plan 
for the effects of migration. 



If minority students were entering 
the teacher pipeline network propor- 
tionately, projections about the 
future teaching pool would be fairly 
simple. One could predict, for 
example, that if 15% of the 12th- 
grade class were minority, poten- 
tially 15% of the teachers produced 
from that class would be minority. 
If they are not, there is a problem. 
However, the problem of under- 
representation cannot be defined 
unless data are kept. 

In summary, necessary population 
data include: 

Primary information: 

■ Percent of schoolchildren in each 
grade from specific ethnic groups. 

Additional information: 

■ Immigration to schools, districts 
and states of children from each 
ethnic group by grade. 

■ Emigration from schools, districts 
and states of children t: ..m each 
ethnic group, by grade. 

Schooling information 

Much happens to children during 
their time in the nation's education 
systems. Some are well served, 
and others never complete the pro- 
cess. Those who are not prepared 
for a college curriculum, or who 
drop out for one reason or another, 
are lost as potential inductees into 
the pool of teachers. Students must 
attend school and must perform at 
a level consistent with expectations 
of success in college if they are to 
become teachers. Policy makers 



need to collect the data which de- 
scribe students' participation in 
school and which characterize their 
performance and hence their readi- 
ness for college. 

At a minimum, policy makers need 
access to testing scores for children 
in schools and districts in their 
states. Students should be tested at 
least every three years, with scores 
available by ethnic group for stan- 
dard periods of time or grade 
levels. The performance of ethnic 
minority students should be report- 
ed for policy analysis. Poor scores 
for a particular ethnic group could 
prove to be compelling evidence re- 
quiring policy makers to respond. 

To do so effectively, policy makers 
also need school and district break- 
downs of dropout rates by ethnic 
group. Scores on standardized tests 
are relatively meaningless without 
information about dropout rates. 
Policy makers need to know how 
the minority student pool is being 
affected by dropping out. 

Additional information about par- 
ticipation in school programs and 
curriculum is needed if policy 
makers are to develop a well- 
rounded picture of what happens to 
students in school. For example, 
none of the schools, districts and 
states studied for this project had 
adequate, easily accessible infor- 
mation on how students were 
assigned classes or sequences of 
classes. What criteria do they use? 
Who does the scheduling: coun- 
selors and advisers or teachers and 
students? It was not clear whether 
talented minority students interested 
in teaching were encouraged to take 
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the courses needed to become 
teachers or whether they were 
directed into less challenging 
courses of study. Some states kept 
track of the entrance of students 
into classes such as Advanced 
Placement (AP), but reported the 
data by schooL rather than by 
ethnic group. Likewise, some 
states collected information about 
students in accelerated programs or 
in classes designed for special 
diplomas, but did not ;eport them 
by ethnic group. 

H" the mission of the K-12 sector is 
to prepare students to succeed in 
higher education, policy makers 
must be able to compare test per- 
formances of 8th and 9th graders 
with their subsequent enrollment in 
college preparation classes. They 
need to be able to compare perfor- 
mance of minority students in the 
first two years of high school with 
subsequent enrollment in junior or 
senior AP classes. They need to 
know that a just proportion of 
minority students is taking the prac- 
tice tests for college placement and 
merit exams. They need to know 
that minority youngsters are being 
encouraged to take college prepara- 
tion courses in proportion to their 
performances on tests. 

Policy makers also need to know 
about those elements in the educa- 
tional process which discourage 
minority student achievement. 
Minority students may be dispro- 
portionately involved in disciplinary 
proceedings. Such involvement is 
often a prelude to more serious 
problems and eventually dropping 
out. A systematic plan for 



collecting data associated with dis- 
ciplinary proceed' Jgs, and then 
analyzing the data for incidents 
involving minority students, can 
help policy makers define the inci- 
dence and degree of disaffection 
felt by minority students. 

Lastly, policy makers need to begin 
to understand the perceptions 
minority students have about teach- 
ers and teaching so that education 
becomes a more rewarding expe- 
rience for them. Systematic samp- 
ling of a group of high school 
students who are approaching deci- 
sions about college and choice of 
profession might help policy 
makers understand how state policy 
relates to student decisions about 
teaching as a career. If policy is 
driving students away, a slight 
intervention might produce a pro- 
portionate number of minority 
teachers. But absent the thoughts 
and impressions of those who could 
become teachers, decision makers 
will never know. 

The following describes the major 
types of population infonnation 
policy makers need to understand 
the processes that lead to increases 
or decreases in the minority pool. 

Primary information: 

■ Standardized test scores by school, 
district and ethnic group for at 
least everv third year, grades 
K-12. 

■ Dropout rate by school, district 
and ethnic group for all middle or 
junior high school and high 
school grades. 



Addiiionai information: 

■ Access to and attendance in 
certain classes by ethnic group, 
school and district. 

■ Access to and attendance in AP 
classe.. by ethnic group, school 
and district. 

■ Access and attendance in special 
diploma programs by ethnic 
group, school and district. 

■ Involvement in early identification 
programs by ethnic group. 

■ Access and involvement in col- 
lege preparation and remediation 
programs by ethnic group. 

■ Incidence of disciplinary 
proceedings by ethnic group. 

■ Access to practice and special 
preparation programs for college 
placement and merit tests by 
ethnic group. 

■ Data on the attitudes and per- 
ceptions that minority youth have 
toward teachers and teaching as a 
career. 
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■ Amount of state funds spent on 
minority students in grades K-12. 

College and beyond 

increases or decreases in the minor- 
ity teacher pool are affected by a 
number of variables in the profes- 
sion itself — retirements, salaries, 
market need, etc. But the most 
powerful influence is the yearly 
production of new teachers from 
teacher preparation programs. If 
the number of teacher education 
graduates falls off, the size of the 
pool decreases. If increases in pro- 
duction occur, the pool can keep 
pace with the growth of minority 
students in the school systems. 
Clearly, policy makers must have 
and understand the data associated 
with the production of minority 
teachers. 

Most important, policy makers need 
to know if education as a career 
competes effectively with other 
career paths taken by minority stu- 
dents. To answer this question, 
policy makers must collect infor- 
mation about the majors and minors 
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minority students choose. Slates 
with such data available for the 
1980s can define the size of the 
problem. In some states in this 
study, minority enrollments re- 
mained roughly constant or even 
gained slightly during the decade, 
but enrollment in education pro- 
grams fell drastically. 

Policy makers must be able to re- 
late changes in state policy to 
changes in enrollment patterns in 
education curricula around the state. 
Reforms enacted in the early 'SOs 
often were followed in the mid-'SOs 
by falling interest in education pro- 
grams and a dip in the production 
of minority teachers. While some 
of the shortfalls have been over- 
come by rising minority teacher 
production, the rise does not equal 
that seen for whites. 

To grasp the subtleties and the 
shifts in teacher production, policy 
makers need information on several 
fronts. They need information 
about minority student matriculation 
rates and information about persis- 
tence and its relationship to col- 
lege majors. They need to know 
the proportion of minority students 
who qualify as education majors 
compared to pre-education majors. 
They need to know the proportion 
of minority students who pass 
exams for competencies, as opposed 
to those who do not. They need to 
know who finally becomes certified 
and then who actually gets a job. 
They need to know if minority stu- 
dents are particularly attracted to 
specific areas of teaching. 

In addition to information asso- 
ciated with minority student college 
and university attendance and 
graduation, policy makers need to 
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know how other groups of minority 
teachers contribute to the size of 
the teacher pool in their state. Do 
they come from out of state? Do 
they come from other professions? 
Are they retirees who have pursued 
an alternate path to certification? 
A series of questions such as these 
must be answered if policy analysts 
are to understand exactly what con- 
stitutes the definition of their state's 
minority teacher pool. 

The following information on col- 
lege and beyond is required for a 
thorough understanding of the 
immediate determinants of the size 
of the minority teacher pool. 

Primary information: 

■ Matriculation rate by ethnic 
group. 

■ Number and percent of ethnic 
group members passing stan- 
dardized tests for entry into 
leaching curriculum. 

■ Number and percent of ethnic 
group graduating with teacher 
degrees. 

■ Number and percent of ethnic 
group passing certification 
requirements. 

■ Number and percent of ethnic 
groups choosing college majors 
and minors. 

■ Persistence rates for ethnic 
groups, both in and out of 
education curriculum. 



Additional information: 

■ Retirement rates of teacher by 
ethnic group, 

■ Importation rates of teachers from 
other states by ethnic group, 

■ Rates of alternate certification by 
ethnic groups. 

■ Exportation rates of teachers to 
other states by ethnic group. 

■ Hiring figures for recently 
certified teachers by ethnic group. 

■ Scholarly discipline of new hires 
by ethnic group. 

- Number and percent of teachers 
by ethnicity who are teaching out 
of their field. 

■ Amount of state funds spent on 
minority students in postsecondary 
education. 



There is no easy way to capture 
the reality of sl.i c ts and flows in 
the size of the minority teacher 
pool. Many variables influence the 
final outcomes. The variables may 
affect the pool directly, or they 
may affect it indirectly, though 
powerfully. Managing the informa- 
tion that will keep policy makers 
aware of the flow of people into 
and out of the teacher preparation 
system will take cooperation and a 
willingness to share data which 
systems may not wish to disclose. 
Very few systems are proud of 
their dropout rates. Some are 
proud of their students' test scores, 
but don't like to see them broken 
down by ethnic group. 

However, without an honest ap- 
praisal of the system that produces 
teachers, policy makers will be un- 
able to turn the minority teacher 
shortage around. Instead, what will 
result is what is found in most 
places now — a series of short- 
term programs which fail to solve 
the deeper problems that have led 



to the shortage. Policy makers will 
be able to assess the effects of their 
decision 1 , and make appropriate 
ones for the future, only when they 
have access to all the information 
they need. They also will be more 
capable of estimating *.he monetary 
costs of producing minority teachers 
— what funds should be redirected 
and/or how much new money will 
have to be generated? 
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■ he picture of the shortage ot 
I minority teachers drawn in 

■ this report is based upon 

I research designed to shift the 

■ paradigm that undergirds our 
thinking and assumptions about this 
issue. The design and the investi- 
gation have attempted to honor the 
complexity of the issue by examin- 
ing state-collected data from the 
chosen sites. Interviewers used an 
open-ended approach in talking 
with respondents selected on the 
basis of the role (the position) they 
play in the delivery of public edu- 
cation preschool- 12 through higher 
education. 

Appropriate statistical analyses were 
applied to the interview data, in- 
cluding factor analysis to identify 
major variables and then cluster 
analyses to determine manageable 



clusters of variables common to all 
of the sites chosen. 

The role-groups selected were the 
same in each state (that is, state 
department of education personnel, 
a range of higher education admin- 
istrators, deans and faculty, school 
district officials and school 
principals). 

We do not presume to think the 
picture is revealed totally, but 
perhaps it is clearer than before we 
began. We have not explored or 
explained every possible facet of 
the issue. However, we do think 
that some of the areas remaining 
for discovery and exploration have 
emerged. 

While the findings are not 
exhaustive, we believe they are 
broadly generalizable to states 
similar to those used as sites in this 
study and to people in similar 
positions. 



We think that the formulation, 
reformulation and implementation 
of policy based on 
recommendations in this report 
could have the effect of alleviating 
the shortage of minority teachers 
and assuring a richer quality of 
education and preparation for more 
youngsters in the public schools. 
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Number of site visits by state/institution type 



A l()-pcrson team conducted the following interviews: 

Arizona Iowa Minnesota New York 



North Carolina Totals 



Higher education 
institutions 

Local districts 

Local schools 



3 



3 
9 



3 
3 
3 



12 
10 
23 



*Minimum: two site visits per state 

The following types of persons were interviewed — higher education institutions: provost/president, vice president, 
dean, assistant dean, admission officer, recruitment officer, faculty, registrar, placement officer, student affairs 
officer, minority student affairs officer, academic affairs officer, students, other; local districts: state department of 
education personnel, superintendent, assistant superintendent, research service director; local schools: principal, 
assistant principal, faculty. 
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Arizona, Iowa, Minnesota. 
New York and North 
Carolina were selected for 
case studies because their 
school-age population is 
nearly one-third or more minority 
in at least two school districts and 
because state and institutional offi- 
cials already had begun to examine 
the problem. Each state was exam- 
ined according to the effects of 
demography, participation and per- 
formance and career choice of 
minority students. Quantitative and 
qualitative data were collected from 
the state department of education, 
metropolitan school district, selected 
schools, institutions of higher edu- 
cation and selected institutions. A 
short profile of each state follows. 
For more detailed information about 
each state, see the Technical Report 
for this project. 

Arizona 

The model Sunbelt state. Arizona 
has a growing population, a large 
portion of it immigrants from other 
states. About 25% of its 2.7 mil- 
lion population is minority, with 
Hispanics making up the largest 
percentage of that at 16.2% and an 
even greater proportion of public- 
school enrollment. School enroll- 
ment has grown steadily in the past 
two decades, with minority enroll- 
ment increasing somewhat more 
rapidly than whites. The Phoenix 
area in particular has mushroomed 
in size and changed in character as 
it has attracted a substantial minor- 
ity population. Statewide student 
enrollment is expected to grow 
about 42% from 1980 to 1990. 



In general, Arizona students have 
done well; high schools have pro- 
duced students scoring substantially 
above national norms, although 
blacks, Hispanics, American Indians 
and Alaskans scored substantially 
below national norms. However, 
from 1985 to 1988, every ethnic 
group increased its performance, 
Indicating that Arizona is preparing 
a larger proportion of the state's 
minority students for college than 
in previous years. If the same 
rates of progress are sustained over 
the next three to six years, the 
performance of Arizona's minority 
students could approach national 
norms. 

Such data, however, are misleading 
and difficult to interpret unless they 
are accompanied by examination of 
dropout rates. No statewide drop- 
out data were received from Ari- 
zona, but the Phoenix Union High 
School District reported dropout 
rates of 20-22% for American 
Indians, Hispanics and blacks. Al- 
though it is impossible to general- 
ize to the state, it is clear that the 
state's largest minority-enrollment 
district faces a dropout problem and 
that significant numbers of minority 
students lose the chance to enter 
college and thus teacher training 
programs. Absence of poor-scoring 
minority students — dropouts — 
also artificially raises the level of 
secondary-school test scores. 

Also affecting the state's ability to 
produce minority teachers is the 
dramatic decrease in the number of 
education degrees issued by Ari- 
zona institutions from 1975 to 
1987. About 523 fewer teachers 
were graduated in 1986-87 than in 
1974-75, a drop of 4 r 4 a year. 
The state estimated more than 



3.100 teacher openings in fall 1988 
but fewer than 1,700 graduates. 
Minorities represented only 11.5% 
of teachers hired full-time in fall 
1988. 

The data indicate that Arizona 
needs to increase its pool of minor- 
ity teachers or it will feel the 
impact of this shortage for quite 
some time. Arizona must create 
incentives and become more force- 
ful in assuring that greater numbers 
of minorities reach the end of the 
education pipeline. The state must 
look to itself and not other states 
for a long-term solution to the 
problem. 



Iowa 

Iowa's data on student, teacher, 
staff and administrator character- 
istics reflect the situation of states 
with very small minority popula- 
tions. These states have several 
challenges. Students and teachers 
from minority ethnic groups may 
be overwhelmed by sheer si/e of 
the white population in their work- 
places and schools. Minority teach- 
ers and administrators are likely to 
be among the few minority profes- 
sionals in the school, district or 
community. They need support to 
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ensure that they feel comfortable in 
their work or schooling and that 
they are accepted by the larger 
community in which they live. 

But Iowa and states like it are 
more likely to achieve proportionate 
representation of minority teachers 
than states with larger minority 
populations. Because the minority 
population is so small. Iowa and 
similar states are likely to achieve 
proportionate minority represen- 
tation if they an. at all successful 
in bringing minority teachers in 
from other states. 

Iowa data tor 1980-88 show that no 
minority group is larger than l c /c of 
the total population. Combined, 
minority groups constitute only 
about 5% of the school-going popu- 
lation. Blacks are the largest 
minority group, making up about 
2.5% of the population in 1987-88. 
Asian-Americans and Hispanics are 
the next largest groups, both about 
\%. and American Indians follow 
at 1/4 of \ a (. The black. Asian- 
American and Hispanic groups have 
roughly doubled in size (tripled for 
Hispanics) over this period, while 



American Indian population has re- 
mained fairly constant. Total num- 
ber of white students decreased 
about 57r. 

As might be expected, the state's 
minority students are more densely 
represented in urban areas. Schools 
in Des Moines. Davenport. Burling- 
ton and other smaller cities often 
have significant minority student 
enrollment — sometimes as high as 
25-30%. Only one school was 
found with a minority student 
enrollment approaching 50 c /r 
Many minority students attend 
schools where they are among only 
two or three minority students in 
the school. 

The numbers of minority teachers, 
administrators and other staff in 
Iowa schools aie extremely low. 
But there are some important points 
to be drawn from them. First. 
Iowa appears to have been more 
willing to appoint and maintain 
black administrators than one might 
expect. In 1980-81. black admin- 
istrators made up about \.5% of all 
administrators, while black children 
were only \ c t of the students 
enrolled. In 1987-88, black admin- 
istrators were about 2<7e of the 
total, compared to 2,5% for black 
children. The fjures for adminis- 
trators from other minority groups 
are too small to extrapolate. 

Iowa is hiring and keeping a lower 
number of both minority and 
majority teachers. With decreases 
in teacher hires over the last eight 
years, Iowa's minority teachers 
have remained proportionately less 
represented. Blacks constitute less 
than \ c k of the teaching force. 
Hispanics less than 1/3 of 1%. 
Asian-Americans less than 1/4 of 



l r /r and American Indians less than 
1/10 of \ c t. Figures for repre- 
sentation for other school staff are 
roughly equivalent to those for 
teaching. 

Since the early '80s. the teaching 
force in Iowa has declined slightly. 
During this decade, the student- 
teacher ratio has remained constant 
at roughly 16:1. 

Iowa, alone among the states exam- 
ined in this study, can quickly 
achieve the goal of proportionate 
representation of minority teachers 
in its school systems if it continues 
to hire teachers and if it aggres- 
sively seeks to import minority 
faculty. Thirty more American 
Indian teachers would achieve the 
goal. Another 200 black teachers 
and the same number of Hispanics 
and Asian-Americans would n**ult 
in proportionate representation for 
those groups as well Alternatively, 
if the state developed a policy re- 
quiring that new hires contain 
representatives of minority groups 
at roughly double the present per- 
centages of minority-group students, 
it could achieve proportionate 
representation within four to seven 
years. 

But is proportionate representation a 
desirable goal for all the systems jn 
the slate? Some systems simply 
have no minority students enrolled. 
Others have a significant propor- 
tion. State policy makers need to 
consider whether they wish to 
aggregate new minority hires in 
schools with significant minority 
student populations or whether they 
wish to disperse them throughout 
the state. In this instance, policy 
makers mav feel tension between 
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two of the rationales for developing 
proportionate minority presence in 
teaching staffs. One compelling 
reason for stationing minority teach- 
ers in substantially white districts is 
the importance of ensuring that 
white students see minority indivi- 
duals in professional and decision- 
making roles; another reason is to 
ensure that schools with substantial 
minority student enrollments pro- 
vide minority role models. Policy 
makers may wish to examine 
various programs for visiting teach- 
ers and professionals across the 
districts in their states to address 
this dilemma. 



Minnesota 

Data from Minnesota show with 
great clarity the difficulties faced 
by states with small but growing 
populations of minority groups. 
The proportion of minority students 
grew about 28 r /r between 1983 and 
1988. while that of minority 
teachers increased only \() c /c. 

ir. Minneapolis, minority school 
enrollment rose by approximately 
KWc in 15 years. At the same 
time, total school enrollment drop- 
ped substantially. The state tradi- 
tionally has had such a small 
minority enrollment, that even if it 
or the district had established pro- 
grams to "grow their own" minority 
teachers in the early 1970s, and 
even if minorities had dispropor- 
tionately chosen teaching as a 
career. Minneapolis still would be 
far short of proportional minority 
representation in its teaching staff. 



Minnesota and states like it face a 
difficult challenge in trying to 
achieve proportional representation 
% i minorities in their teaching pool. 
For large cities such as Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the challenge is even 
more difficult. The state and such 
districts need programs to produce 
their own minority pool. But they 
need to realize that even if they 
succeed in attracting a growing pro- 
portion of minority students into 
teaching, the birth rate and migra- 
tion figures mean no solution can 
be achieved quickly. 

Hiring minority teachers from other 
states will be difficult as well 
because virtually all states are 
trying to expand their own pool. 

In looking at the performance and 
participation of minority students. 
ECS researchers examined the St. 
Paul district, which has a minority 
population of more than 369f, St. 
Paul is making progress in raising 
the performance of its minority stu- 
dents, but not enough to assure that 
substantial numbers will attend col- 
lege. Statewide, only a small frac- 
tion of minority students ever enter 
postsecondary schooling. On top 
of this is a significant decline in 
the preparation of teachers in the 
past two decades and a tough 
employment market for teachers. 

Given these factors, the pool of 
minority teachers is likely to re- 
main disproportionately small un- 
less the state institutes an aggres- 
sive campaign to identify minority 
high school students interested in 
teaching, assure their academic- 
success, support them through col- 
lege and hire them in state schools. 



New York 

The characteristics of the student, 
teaching and administrative popu- 
lation in New York State offer dif- 
ferent challenges to policy makers 
than those of the other states in 
this study. New York has expe- 
rienced both established minority 
populations and a recent influx of 
other minorities. Its demographics 
represent a mixture of stability and 
growth. 

In the public schools, high enroll- 
ments from the mid-1970s dropped 
slightly in the early 1980s and then 
recovered in the last five years to 
slightly below their previous levels. 
The minority school-age population 
of the early 1970s was large 
enough to produce the minority 
teachers for the students of the 
1980s. 

However, it did not. While K-\Z 
enrollment in 1986-87 hovered 
around 37^ minority statewide, 
minorities accounted for less than 
\2 c /< of the total staff. Growth g in 
minority enrollment becomes a 
problem from a policy perspective 
when it is not accompanied h\ 
growth in minority teacher and 
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administrative staff. Clearly, New 
York lacks a proportional repre- 
sentation of minorities in its K-12 
staff, a pattern that is likely to 
continue for a long time. 

The picture for New York City, 
whose student population is more 
than three-fourths minority, shows a 
more vigorous growth in minority 
staffing with substantial increases 
from 1982 to 1986. Although there 
has been a substantial rise for staff- 
ing among all ethnic groups, the 
staff population remains dispropor- 
tionately white (73% in 1987) in a 
system with significant minority 
enrollment. It is possible, however, 
that if minority representation con- 
tinues to rise at previous rates 
(from 21% to 27% from 1982 to 
1986), minorities will make up the 
majority of New York City school 
staff by early in the next century. 

The development of a cadre of 
minoritv teachers for the state 
depends >^ctly upon preparing 
students for postsecondary educa- 
tion. New York's data collection 



efforts provide information and 
analysis to help the state determine 
how well minorities test, what their 
dropout rate is and what the likeli- 
hood is that they will be able to go 
on to postsecondary education. 
That data show disproportionately 
low scores, an underrepresentation 
in upper-level courses, a lower 
graduation rate and higher dropout 
rates for heavily minority schools. 

Data show considerable variation 
across the state, however. Graduat- 
ing students in New York City are 
more likely to go to college, while 
graduates of schools with high 
minority populations elsewhere are 
less likely. Overall, all ethnic 
groups are earning fewer bacca- 
laureates, with only 25% of blacks 
and Hispanics graduating. Both 
white and minority students are 
staying away from teacher educa- 
tion, although the decline for 
minorities is more severe. 

For those minorities who do be- 
come teachers, the hiring picture is 
fairly good, especially in New York 
City where about 2 7 % of the 
teachers are minority. 

Huge numbers of minority children 
lose the chance for postsecondary 
schooling, a factor related highly to 
poverty, according to New York's 
own reports. There can be no 
long-term solution to the need to 
generate greater numbers of minor- 
ity teachers until minority children 
in the state have a better chance to 
attend college and flourish in its 
environment. 



North Carolina 

North Carolina has a large and 
stable minority student population 
of blacks and a much smaller but 
still significant population of 
American Indians. Blacks compose 
roughly 30% of the elementary 
school population and American 
Indians a little less than 1%. The 
population of elementary school 
children has fallen in the last 
decade and is projected to continue 
doing so until early in the 1990s. 

In postsecondary schools, minorities 
are clearly underrepresented, with 
blacks making up less than 18% of 
the college and university popula- 
tion in 1986 and American Indians 
less than .5%. Even so, if the 
minority teacher pool were to grow 
only slowly, the state should be 
able to obtain a proportionate repre- 
sentation of minority teachers. 
However, that proportion has de- 
clined in the past decade, partially 
because of changes in state certifi- 
cation and teacher-preparation 
policies. 

One response to the problem has 
been to rely on recruiting teachers 
from outside the state. In fact, if 
trends continue. North Carolina's 
greatest source of minority teachers 
soon will be those graduating from 
out-of-state universities, a source 
that cannot be counted on 
indefinitely. 
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Looking at minority performance 
and participation figures shows that 
although the Greensboro schools 
succeeded in reducing their dropout 
rate by 25% from 1987-88 to 1988- 
89, dropping out is a minority 
problem; most of the state's drop- 
outs are blacks who have scored 
below competencies expected on 
standardized tests, As test dif- 
ficulty increases, the difference 
between black and white students 
increases. 

North Carolina's schools must 
struggle to overcome the short- 
comings of schooling decades ago 
and provide for full schooling for 
today's children. In addition, the 
state must entice those blacks who 
do finish high school into teaching 
as a career examine its support for 
black students in teacher prepara- 
tion programs. Unlike states such 
as Iowa or Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina does have the capacity to 



"grow its own" supply of minority 
teachers if it chooses to do so. 

The state has 45 teacher education 
programs, leaving little room to 
explain why it must hire so many 
teachers from out of state. How- 
ever, the number of teaching certifi- 
cates issued between 1981-82 and 
1984-85 dropped substantially with 
another substantial drop in 1986-87. 
Since 1985. North Carolina has re- 
quired passage of the National 
Teachers Examination for entry into 
teacher education, with blacks 
showing a low passing rate. 

Other factors that are key to pro- 
ducing minority teachers are diffi- 
cult to analyze because the state 
collects very little cohesive data. 

Although the state has the potential 
demographic pool of minority 
teachers and a significant number 
of teacher education programs, it is 
not likely the state will be able to 



meet its demand for minority teach- 
ers over the next decade. The state 
must begin to look at the effective- 
ness of various procedures to in- 
crease the supply, including testing 
procedures and early identification 
and teacher education programs, t 
also needs a statewide campaign ^ 
increase the number of minor', 
college graduates to fill the 
vacancies in the teacher education 
programs. 
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For more information on the 
minority teacher shortage 
and its implications for 
policy, see the other ECS 
publications in this series. 
They include: 

New Strategies for Producing 
Minority Teachers: State Plans 
and Programs — A compilation 
of the various programs and plans 
under way in the states to produce 
more minority teachers. 
(TE-90-2); $5. 



New Strategies for Producing 
Minority Teachers: Technical 
Report — Quantitative and 
qualitative data from the five case- 
study states (Arizona, Iowa, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, New York). 
(TE-90-3); $15. 

Order publications from the ECS 
Distribution Center, 707 17th 
Street, Suite 2700, Denver, CO 
80202-3427. 
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Rankings of States With Greatest Concentration of Minority Groups 



African-Americans 

New York 

California 

Texas 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Florida 

North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 



Hispanics 

California 
Texas 
New York 
Florida 
Illinois 
Arizona 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Colorado 
New York 



American Indians 

California 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Washington 
South Dakota 
Michigan 
Texas 



* U.S. Census Bureau, Population Division. Rankings for all groups except Hispanics are based on 1980 census 
data. Hispanic rankings are based on 1988 estimates of census data. 
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Projected Annual Demand for New Hiring of Classroom Teachers 
in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools: Fall 1989-97 

Projected Demand for New Hiring of Teachers: 
Fall of Year Total Elementary Secondary 



1989 


140,000 


87,000 


53,000 


1990 


143,000 


87.000 


57.000 


1991 


149.000 


85.000 


64.000 


1992 


161,000 


87,000 


74.000 


1993 


166,000 


88,000 


78.000 


1994 


169,000 


88,000 


81.000 


1995 


174,000 


88,000 


86,000 


1996 


174,000 


89,000 


84.000 


1997 


171,000 


89,000 


83,000 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics 
to 1997-98. 1988. 
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Education Majors by Subfields and by Race/Ethnicity, Fall 1987 

Total All % % % % % 

Institutions White Black Hispanic Asian Amer. Ind. 

Elementary education 1 13,208 88.8 5.3 3.7 1.3 0 

Secondary education 79.114 89.8 6.3 1.9 0 0 

Special education 16.214 78.8 11.2 7.7 0 0 

Bilingual education 812 38.6 6.2 39.8 2.3 1.6 

Vocational education 5.064 83.2 12.3 1.9 4.5 1.5 

Other ** 25,122 89.1 7.6 1.9 0 0 

* Data collected by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 1987; 1.200 institutions offering 
teacher preparation. 

** Various other sub-groups such as environmental education, health education, music education. 
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Education Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 
by Racial/Ethnic Group: 1986-87 

American 
Asian or Indian/ 



Degree and 




White Non- 


Black Non- 




Pacific 


Alaska 


Nonresident 


Sex of Student 


Total 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Native 


Alien 


Bachelor's, total 


87.083 


78.216 


4.253 


2.223 


1.092 


452 


847 


Men 


20.759 


18.050 


1.348 


518 


312 


124 


407 


Women 


66.324 


60.166 


2,905 


1.705 


780 


328 


440 


Master's, total 


75.473 


64.492 


5.250 


2.232 


724 


376 


2.399 


Men 


19.635 


16.431 


1.127 


601 


232 


120 


1.124 


Women 


55.838 


48.061 


4.123 


1,631 


492 


256 


1.275 


Doctorate, total 


6.909 


5.495 


468 


207 


104 


49 


586 


Men 


3,117 


2.412 


177 


87 


59 


25 


357 


Women 


3.792 


3,083 


291 


120 


45 


24 


229 



Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 
1989. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The data are clear. National statistics show that at all levels of education there is cause 
for alarm at the shrinking numbers of ethnic minorities entering teaching or staying in 
the teaching profession. In some instances, the absolute numbers of teachers in the pool 
are declining. For example, the number of black college faculty decreased 44% from 
1983 to 1988. At other levels, minorities continue to join the ranks of teachers but in 
numbers far below the total increase in teachers working. Where minority representation 
in the teacher pool is growing at a rate faster than the pool itself, the base from which 
the increase is occurring is so small that even greater growth must be accomplished to 
offset underrepresentation of minority groups in the teacher pool. 

Three reasons are generally offered as explanations for the trends described above. First, 
demography of a region, state or school district can explain a disproportionately small 
minority teacher presence in the teaching pool. Second, the absence of minorities in the 
pool can be explained by poor performance of minority students in schools and programs 
that prepare minority students for teaching careers. Many minority students are so 
poorly prepared by their elementary and secondary education they cannot adequately 
meet the challenges of postsecondary teacher training curricula. Furthermore, many 
minority students who might become teachers later on are lost as dropouts or as high 
school graduates who do not matriculate to colleges and universities. Third, teaching as 
a profession is not attracting representative numbers of minority students and graduates. 
Those who are attracted to the profession and find work are often driven away by 
intolerable working conditions, poor pay, lack of support from their fellow professionals 
and the promise of good careers from competing sectors of the economy. To find out 
what affects the supply and demand of minority teachers in individual states during 1989- 
90, the Education Commission of the States conducted research on the shortage of 
minority teachers in five states - Arizona, Iowa, Minnesota, New York and North 
Carolina. These states were selected because they represent a composite of types of 
states. First, they are in different regions of the country. Second, they can be 
characterized by different population trends: those which historically have had a 
significant minority population and those which have not; or, states which presently have 
a significant population of two or more minority groups in their population of school-age 
children. Finally, each of these states is committed to resolving the collective 
underrepresentation of blacks, Hispanics and American Indians in administrative and 
teaching positions in their public schools. 

Qualitative data were collected by conducting interviews with a range of persons in the 
same role groups in each of the five states (see Figure 1). Each state was visited on two 
or more occasions and where possible, the same individuals and institutions were visited 
on two occasions (see Figure 2). Readers are referred to the section called, 
"Understanding the Complexities" for a discussion of the findings from the analyses of the 
qualitative data. 

This report presents the analyses and interpretation of quantitative data submitted to 
ECS by the five participating states. Readers should know that two of the states used as 
sites for this research asked to participate in this study. ECS had permission to seek the 
types of information used in this document and to make the visits essential to conducting 
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the interviews mentioned above in all five states. However, ECS is responsible for the 
analyses and interpretive comments presented in this document. 

The major report, New Strategies for Producing Minority Teachers, to which this technical 
report is a companion, contains the policy recommendations derived from the analyses of 
both the qualitative and quantitative data. Each participating state was requested to 
provide longitudinal data which are indicators of student participation, dropout rates, 
performance patterns, staffing patterns and other related categories of variables related to 
the state's capacity to determine current status and trends. 

As a result of gathering these types of data and information, ECS has developed a model 
of the categories of data any state could benefit from collecting and using as a basis of 
its planning - both for attracting and retaining minority teachers and related school 
personnel, as well as for other planning needs of the state. In addition, three "lenses" - 
demographic, performance and participation, and career preference - have been 
identified and proposed to states as ways in which to look at or to view their supply and 
demand of minority teachers. 

The development of a stable cadre of minority teachers depends directly upon preparing 
minority youngsters for postsecondary education. If minority high school seniors cannot 
score adequately on college entrance exams, they cannot enroll in teacher preparation 
programs. If they enroll in college but cannot score well on tests designed to weed out 
the academically unprepared from teacher preparation programs, they will be forced to 
leave school or major in something other than education. If they are unprepared, the 
college experience will be highly frustrating, and they will leave for other opportunities 
which seem to offer more reward. 

Many questions are raised by this requirement for adequate school performance and 
participation from minority students. Do students test well throughout the range of 
grades? Where do test results drop off or indicate loss of proficiency? Do minority 
students take advantage of special opportunities for achieving excellence in school? Do 
they receive a proportionate number of awards? What is the dropout rate for 
minorities? What is the likelihood that minority students will graduate with adequate 
competencies in subjects important for postsecondary school success? 

Each state struggles with the implications of nationwide trends in its own unique way, 
depending on its minority population, its educational infrastructure and the options it 
provides to those who seek to be teachers. But there are key points in the pipeline 
supplying minority teachers that need to be examined regardless of the uniqueness of the 
state. These points are defined by the following questions: 

• Do minority students plan to go to postsecondary education? 

• Do they enroll? 

• Do they enroll in teacher training programs? 

• Do they persist through to graduation? 

• Do they seek employment in the teaching profession? 

• Are they hired upon certification? 

• Do they stay with teaching as a career or do they opt out of the profession? 




Bach of the points is a place where the aspiring teacher must make a decision about 
teaching as a career. If at any point the aspiring teacher becomes too discouraged by 
cost, economic pressure or policy, then that individual is lost to the profession. 



Figure 1 



ROLE GROUPS INTERVIEWED BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 



Higher Education President/Provost/Vice President 
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Faculty 

Assistant Deans 
Admission Officer 
Recruitment Officer 
Registrar 

Placement Officer 
Student Affairs Officer 
Minority Student Affairs 

Officer 
Academic Affairs Officer 
Students 
Other 

State Departments and State Department of Education 

Local Districts: Personnel 

Superintendent 
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Research Service Director 



Local Schools: 



Principal 

Assistant Principal 
Faculty 



Figure 2 



NUMBER OF SITE VISITS BY STATE/INSTITUTIONAL TYPE* 



North 

Arizona Ism Minnesota New York Carolina Total 

Higher Education 

Institutions 2 2 2 3 3 12 



Local Districts 113 2 18 

Local Schools 3 3 9 5 3 23 



* Minimum: 2 site visits per state. 
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An Overview of National Occupational Trends 



One theme that appears often in discussion of the shrinking pool of minority teachers is 
the possibility that qualified minorities have deserted teaching for more rewarding 
professions. Commentators lament that teaching cannot compete with more respected 
professions for qualified people. Teachers' working conditions are said to be bad and, 
even with recent increases, salaries poor. Education policy analysts have further 
suggested that the recent elevation of standards for entry into the profession may be 
driving qualified as well as unqualified students away from teaching programs. 

But is this true? Is the reality depicted by national and statewide data consistent with 
this theme? To see whether these arguments explain the minority teacher shortage, data 
related to education and career preference were examined for the five states in the study 
group. 

First, data from the 1983 and 1988 employment censuses are examined to compare ebbs 
and flows in the national employment market (see p. 5). 

These figures suggest several trends relevant to any explanation of minority teacher 
presence. Qearly, the minority presence in teaching has not grown as fast as in other 
professions, evidenced by the 116% rise in the number of black mathematicians and 
computer professionals. Concurrent with this rise was a 44% decrease in the number of 
black faculty in the nation's colleges and universities. Black representation fell in other 
professions as well, while Hispanic representation grew, although from a very low level. 
However, the five-year increase of blacks in mathematical occupations suggests that 
intervention programs have yielded results; more black students have acquired the skills 
and competencies needed to participate in these professions and occupations. 

Even when there is growth in the absolute number of minority individuals in a 
profession, the growth does not always match in proportion to the overall growth of the 
profession. The number of blacks in elementary and secondary teaching grew by 9% in 
the five-year period presented. But the total number of teachers grew by 12%. The 
total number of jobs nationwide grew by 24%. In general, Hispanics have tended to 
enter the professions in the table at rates higher than the growth of the profession itself, 
whereas blacks have not. 

A review of non-professional occupations shows higher participation rates for blacks. 
Blacks are not entering medicine or law rather than teaching. Instead, they are finding 
employment in nursing, sales and other non-professional careers. Hispanics are entering 
professions, including teaching. However, the 1983 figures for Hispanic participation are 
so low that it will be a long time before even sizable rates of increase in the professions 
will mean adequate representation in the classroom. 
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Figure 3 



DECLINE/RISE IN EMPLOYMENT RATES IN MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL SUB-CATEGORIES, 

1983 and 1988 



Total employed 
persons: 16 years 
and over 



Total Workers Total % 

1983 : 1988 Change 
(in thousands) 

100,832 : 114,968 +14% 



% Change in Black % Change in Hispanic 
Workers (% of total Workers (% of total 
workers in 1988) workers in 1988) 



+24% 
(10.1%) 



+ 56% 
(7.2%) 



Occupational sub-category: 

Mathematical & 
computer scientists 

Health diagnosticians 
(physicians, dentists, 
etc.) 



463 

735 



Teachers, college & 606 
university 

Teachers, except 3,365 
college & university 

Social scientists & 261 
urban planners 

Social, recreation & 831 
religious workers 

Lawyers & judges 651 



732 
81S 

700 
3,773 
343 
1,052 

757 



+ 11% 
+ 11% 

+ 16% 
+ 12% 
+31% 
+ 27% 
+ 16% 



+ 116% 
(7.3%) 

-20% 
(1.9%) 

-44% 
(2.1%) 

+9% 
(8.7%) 

+ 33% 
(6.9%) 

+46% 
(13.8%) 

-6% 
(2.2%) 



+ 83% 
(3.0%) 

+38% 
(4.0%) 

+ 127% 
(3.5%) 

+ 63% 
(3.7%) 

+ 116% 
(3.7%) 

+ 61% 
(4.7%) 

+ 133% 
(1.8%) 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished tabulations 
from the current population survey, 1983 and 1988. 
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ARIZONA 

Demographics 



Under what conditions does examination of state demographics aid in a state's ability 
to solve problems and explain the shortage of minority teachers? The 1980 census 
data for Arizona show the minority population at approximately 25% with Hispanics 
making up the largest percentage, 16.2%, within that figure. Table 1 displays this 
distribution. 

Table 1 

ARIZONA ETHNIC/RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION* 



Race/Ethnicity 


Icial 


Percent 


Total 


2,718,215 


100 


Black 


73,245 


2.7 


Hispanic 


440,701 


16.2 


Native American 


145,308 


5.4 


Minority Total 


659,254 


243 



SOURCE: Arizona Department of Economic Security, Population Statistics Division 
* Note: Data are from 1980 census. 



Arizona's population has grown at a faster rate than populations of the other states 
included in this study. It is the paradigm Sunbelt state, with a typical Sunbelt 
economy, a growing state infrastructure and a population that reflects immigration 
more strongly than those of other states. Migration to the state is an important 
component in characterizing the ethnicity of the state's school populations. Figures 
for school enrollment from 1970-71 to 1986-87, displayed in Table 2, illustrate 
Arizona's student population growth. 
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Table 2 



ENROLLMENT IN ARIZONA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP, 1970-71 THROUGH 1986-87 



Year 


Total 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Native 
American 


Asian 


1970-71 


446,285 


17347 
(3.88%) 


317,981 
(71.0%) 


88,290 
(19,7%) 


21,105 
(4.71%) 


2,068 
(0.46%) 


1979-80 


563,510 


21313 
(3.78%) 


385,589 
(68.4%) 


115,255 
(20.4%) 


35,762 
(634%) 


5,591 
(0.90%) 


1984-85 


574^19 


22,001 
(3.82%) 


383,669 
(66.7%) 


124,675 
(21.6%) 


37315 
(6.49%) 


7,159 
(124%) 


1986-87 


615,236 


24354 
(3.95%) 


405,857 
(65.8%) 


137397 
(223%) 


40,110 
(6.50%) 


8318 
(138%) 



SOURCE: Arizona Department of Education Year-end Enrollment Racial-Ethnic 
Reports 1970-71. 1979-80. 1984-85. 1986-87 



Table 2 shows that school enrollment grew steadily from 1970 to 1987 with increases 
in every ethnic group. Though the trend slowed somewhat in the late 1970s and early 
1980s as the baby boomers passed through and out of the system, the state's 
population continued to provide growing numbers of students for the state's schools. 
As a percent of total, minorities grew slightly, while whites fell from 71.07% of the 
total to 65.86%. While Arizona showed a strong increase in minority students, it also 
had a strong increase in numbers of white students. 

The statewide enrollment data can be examined further by the totals in secondary and 
elementary schools. The data reveal that elementary school minority enrollment 
already is exceeding the minority enrollment rate in secondary schools. This 
approximately 12% difference is an indication of a significant minority population 
growth (Tables 3 and 4). 
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Table 3 

ARIZONA STATEWIDE SECONDARY* ENROLLMENT 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1987-88 



Race/Ethnicitv 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Pacific Islander 

Total Secondary 

Dropouts 



Enrollment^ 
120,278 (68.0%) 
6,717 (3.7%) 
35,353 (19.9%) 
12,231 (6.8%) 

2,993 (1.6%) 
177,572 

11,525 (6.4%) 



* Grades 9-12. 



Table 4 

ARIZONA STATEWIDE ELEMENTARY* ENROLLMENT 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1987-88 



Race/Ethnicitv 


Enrollment^ 


White 


287,204 (64.2%) 


Black 


18,601 (4.1%) 


Hispanic 


106,808 (24.0%) 


American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 


28,560 (6.4%) 


Pacific Islander 


5,874 (1.3%) 


Total Elementary 


447,047 


Dropouts 


560 (.1%) 



* Grades K-8. 

SOURCE: Annual Report of the Sup erintendent of Public Instruction: Statistical Section, 
1987-1988 . Arizona Department of Education, December 1988. 
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As the state's population grew, so did urban areas. In particular, the Phoenix area 
mushroomed in size and its character began to change as it attracted a substantial 
minority population. The nature of the change in the Phoenix Uiron schools is displayed 
in Table 5. 

Table 5 

PHOENIX UNION (ARIZONA) HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION FOR 20 YEARS - 1968-69 to 1987-88 

American 



Year 


Indian 


Anglo 


Hispanic 


Black 


Oriental 


Other 


1968-69 


.9% 


78.2% 


13.2% 


6.9% 


.7% 


.04% 


1969-70 


1.6 


76.9 


14.1 


6.8 


.6 


.03 


1970-71 


1.6 


75.1 


14.3 


7.7 


.6 


.7 


1971-72 


1.4 


73.5 


15.3 


8.4 


.6 


.7 


1972-73 


1.5 


73.0 


15.6 


8.6 


.6 


.7 


1973-74 


1.5 


71.2 


16.3 


9.4 




1.0 


1974-75 


1.5 


70.3 


17.0 


9.7 


.6 


1.0 


1975-76 


1.7 


68J 


18.3 


9.8 


.7 


1.0 


1976-77 


1.8 


67.0 


19.4 


9.9 


.8 


1.2 


1977-78 


1.9 


65.9 


20.2 


10.3 


.9 


.7 


1978-79 


2.2 


65.4 


20.6 


10.9 


1.0 


m 


1979-80 


2.3 


64.3 


21.1 


11.3 


1.0 


m 


1980-81 


2.4 


62.2 


22.0 


12.1 


1.3 


m 


1981-82 


2.4 


60.0 


24.0 


12.2 


1.4 


m 


1982-83 


2.7 


58.3 


25.4 


12.0 


1.6 


m 


1983-84 


2.9 


56.2 


26.8 


12.3 


1.8 


» 


1984-85 


3.1 


54.2 


28.2 


12.8 


1.7 


• 


1985-86 


3.1 


52.5 


29.6 


12.9 


1.8 


• 


1986-87 


3.0 


50.0 


31.6 


13.6 


1.8 


• 


1987-88 


2.9 


47.7 


33.6 


13.7 


2.1 


• 



Source: Phoenix Union High School District, Research Office, 1988 



The Phoenix Union High School District's student enrollment figures are no longer 
majority dominated; the Anglo population dropped from 78.2% of the total to 47.7%. In 
the 20 years displayed in the table, every minority group, large and small, at least 
doubled in size. This occurred as white students fled the city, forcing the closure of one 
of the city's high schools. Anglo suburban school populations boomed. 

Within the state's secondary school districts, Phoenix Union in fall 1988 showed the 
highest level of minority enrollment (Table 6). 
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Table 6 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
OF ARIZONA SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



School District 


American 


Anglo 


Black 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


Phoenix Union 


3.2% 


44.7% 


13.7% 


36.3% 


2.1% 


Deer Valley 


3% 


92.4% 


1.5% 


4.6% 


1.3% 


Glendale 


.9% 


83.2% 


2.4% 


10.7% 


2.7% 


Mesa 


2.1% 


85.2% 


1.7% 


9.5% 


1.4% 


Paradise Valley 


.6% 


93.9% 


1.1% 


3.2% 


1.2% 


Scottsdale 


.9% 


91.8% 


1.2% 


4.1% 


2.0% 


Tempe 


2.0% 


75.5% 


6.0% 


13.5% 


3.0% 



SOURCE: Phoenix Union High School District, November 1988. 



The demographic information clearly shows that the pool of potential minority 
teachers exists at the secondary school level, particularly in urban areas. A significant 
portion of these secondary school students must be enlisted into teacher training. By 
examining the ethnic composition of the elementary schools, the state can see the 
need for early identification programs that sponsor children interested in teaching, 
particularly at the middle-school level. Arizona as a whole needs to examine its 
dropout rates by ethnicity; it is not enough just to know what the numbers are. 
Though the statewide dropout rate is relatively low, it is significant if there is a 
disproportionate representation of minorities not completing high school. This will 
exacerbate the difficulty Arizona has in "growing its own" teachers. 



Performance and Participation 

Since 1981, Arizona has tested its students statewide on a number of national 
standardized tests. The results of the tests are published by the Arizona Department 
of Education in an Arizona Pupil Achievement Testing Statewide Report. The report 
indicates the general performance of the state's pupils and reports the performance on 
a grade-by-grade basis. Within each grade, a number of variables are employed to 
break out the performance of subgroups. The annual reports provide data on the 
performance of the state's ethnic groups and are the basis for this discussion. 

Rather than report the data for the performance of each of the 12 grades over the 
last nine years, this report focuses upon data for the 12th grade. Scores for high 
school seniors are a clear indicator of the ability of the statewide system of schools to 
produce college-ready students. If students aren't ready for college, then they are not 



likely to grow up to be teachers. In general, data from the statewide reports indicate 
that Arizona's elementary schools produce students scoring slightly above the national 
norms. The high schools of the state have produced students scoring substantially 
above the national norms. 

The 1982 data for 12th-grade students, broken down by ethnic group, are given in 
Table 7. 

Table 7 



ANALYSIS BY VARIABLES - GRADE 12, ARIZONA, 

1982 







TOTAL READING 




TOTAL GRAMMAR 


TOTAL MATHEMATICS 








Grade 


Pcrccn- 






Grade 


Percen- 






Grade 


Percen- 




Number 


% 


Equiv. 


tile 


Number 


% 


Equiv. 


tile 


Number 


% 


Equiv. 


tile 


SEX 


























Male 


13,208 


en 


19 O 




13,203 


«n 


1 1 A 


AK 






19 Q 




Female 


12,937 


50 


12.9 


58 


12392 


50 


12.9 


59 


12,842 


50 


12.9 


53 


Unknown 


97 


0 


12.9 


57 


99 


0 


12.4 


48 


96 


0 


12.9 


53 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE 


























English 


20,784 


80 


12.9 


59 


20,744 


80 


12.9 


55 


20,632 


80 


12.9 


56 


Spanish 


1,439 


6 


10J 


32 


1,437 


6 


10-3 


33 


1,431 


6 


10.0 


36 


Navajo 


616 


2 


8.7 


21 


613 


2 


8.7 


24 


615 


2 


9.0 


29 


Other 


365 


1 


10.2 


32 


367 


1 


10.5 


35 


372 


1 


11.5 


47 


Unknown 


2,813 


11 


12.9 


53 


2,805 


11 


12.6 


49 


2,756 


11 


12.9 


53 


RACIAL/ETHNIC 


























White 


18,235 


69 


12.9 


63 


18.206 


70 


12.9 


59 


18,085 


69 


12.9 


59 


Black 


854 


3 


10.2 


32 


841 


3 


9.8 


30 


831 


3 


9.7 


34 


Hispanic 


4,284 


16 


in 


40 


4,282 


16 


11.0 


39 


4,267 


16 


10.4 


41 


American Indian 


1,664 


6 


9.7 


27 


1,662 


6 


9.6 


29 


1,670 


6 


9.4 


32 


or Alaskan 


























Asian or Pacific 


318 


1 


119 


56 


320 


1 


12.9 


59 


316 


1 


12.9 


73 


Islander 


























Unknown 


887 


3 


11.8 


45 


883 


3 


112 


41 


864 


3 


11.1 


46 


TITLE I (MIGRANT 


























SERVICES) 


























Not participating 


20,578 


78 


12.9 


56 


20,543 


78 


12.9 


52 


20,459 


78 


12.9 


54 


Participating 


173 


1 


9.0 


24 


172 


1 


8J 


22 


168 


1 


9.0 


28 


Unknown 


5,491 


21 


12.9 


54 


S.479 


21 


12.8 


50 


5,406 


21 


129 


54 



SOURCE: Arizona Pupil Achievement Testing Statewide Report. June 1982. Arizona Department of Education 

These data indicate that there are profound differences on test scores among the 
ethnic groups. Whites, Asians and Pacific Islanders scored well above national norms 
on reading, grammar and mathematics. Blacks, Hispanics, American Indians and 
Alaskans scored substantially below national norms. 

These findings are reflected again in the data for the school year 1985. 
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Table 8 

ANALYSIS BY VARIABLES - GRADE 12, ARIZONA, 

1985 



SEX 
Male 
Femtle 

Unkrown 

PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
English 
Spanish 

Spanish exclusively 
Navajo 

Navajo exclusively 
Other 

Other exclusively 
Unknown 

RACIAL/ETHNIC 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
American Indian 

or Alaskan 
Asian or Pacific 

Islander 
Unknown 



TOTAL READING 




TOTAL ENGLISH 




TOTAL MATHEMATICS 






Grade 


Percen- 






Grade 


Perceiv 






Grade 


Perce n- 


Number 


% 


Equlv. 


tile* 


Number % 


Equiv. 


tile* 


Number % 


Equiv. 


tfle* 


13,398 


49.2 


12.4 


49 


13364 


492 


11.0 


42 


13,452 


492 


129 


56 


13,483 


49.5 


12.7 


51 


13,435 


495 


12.9 


55 


13pl0 


49.5 


121 


52 


3S1 


1.6 


12.1 


48 


352 


13 


11.0 




353 


12 


11 7 

11. / 


cn 


3 

23^02 


855 


PHS 


54 


23,215 


85.5 


123 


SI 


23364 


85.5 


12.9 


56 


1,404 


5.2 


BO 


Lo 


1397 


5.1 


ft Q 

o.y 




1,404 


5.1 


9.2 


30 


90 


3 


7.8 


19 


91 


3 


8.1 


21 


90 


3 


9.4 


31 


444 


1.6 


6.6 


12 


443 


1.6 


7.9 


20 


443 


1.6 


8.4 


22 


63 


2 


7.8 


19 


63 


2 


82 


22 


64 


2 


93 


30 


402 


15 


8.6 


23 


402 


15 


9.4 


30 


400 


1.5 


12.7 


55 


62 


2 


10.1 


34 


64 


2 


10.0 


35 


64 


2 


PHS 


59 


1,465 


5.4 


11.9 


46 


1,476 


5.4 


11.1 


43 


1,486 


5.4 


11.6 


49 


18,201 


66.8 


PHS 


59 


18,121 


66.7 


12.9 


55 


18254 


66.8 


PHS 


61 


861 


32 


9.4 


29 


866 


32 


9.7 


33 


859 


3.1 


95 


33 


4,736 


17.4 


9.8 


32 


4,726 


17.4 


10.1 


36 


4,752 


17.4 


9.9 


37 


1,757 


65 


8.0 


20 


1,759 


6.5 


8.9 


27 


1,752 


6.4 


9.0 


28 


460 


1.7 


123 


48 


458 


1.7 


123 


51 


463 


1.7 


PHS 


71 


1,217 


4.5 


12.1 


48 


1,221 


45 


112 


44 


1235 


45 


11.6 


49 



* Based on individual Norms 

SOURCE: Arizona Pupil Achievement Testing Statewide Repor t. June 1985. Arizona Department of Education 

Again, white, Asian and Pacific Islander students scored close to or above national 
norms. Black students scored in the low 30th percentile. Hispanic student 
performance fell slightly to the low- to mid-30th percentile, and Native American 
scores fell slightly into the 20th percentile. 

Test scores increased for 1988. 
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Table 9 

ANALYSIS BY VARIABLES - GRADE 12, ARIZONA, 

1988 



TOTAL READING 




TOTAL ENGLISH 




TOTAL MATHEMATICS 






Grade 


Perec n- 






Grade 


Perec n- 






Grade 


Percen- 


Number 


% 


Equfv. 


tile* 


Number % 


Equiv. 


tile* 


Number % 


Equiv. 


tile* 


15^72 


49.6 


PHS 


55 


15402 


49.5 


11.6 


47 


15,709 


49.6 


PHS 


63 


15,539 


494 


PHS 


57 


15465 


49.7 


PHS 


58 


15,687 


49.5 


PHS 


59 






DUC 

rna 


ol 


273 


0.9 


DUC 


DO 


276 


0.9 


DUG 




27,191 


86.6 


PHS 


59 


27,160 


86.7 


12.9 


55 


27499 


86.5 


PHS 


63 


1,463 


4.7 


9.4 


29 


1,442 


4.6 


9.5 


31 


1,464 


4.6 


10.6 


42 


61 


0.2 


8.9 


25 


61 


0.2 


8.5 


24 


62 


0.2 


9.8 


35 


549 


1.7 


74 


17 


540 


1.7 


8.4 


23 


545 


1.7 


9.4 


31 


55 


02 


9.9 


33 


53 


0.2 


10.1 


36 


54 


0.2 


1C4 


40 


451 


1.4 


9.4 


29 


444 


1.4 


10.0 


35 


454 


1.4 


PHS 


65 


56 


0.2 


9J 


28 


57 


0.2 


9.6 


32 


58 


0.2 


PHS 


58 


1,558 


5.0 


11.6 


44 


1483 


5.1 


10.7 


40 


1,636 


5.2 


11.6 


49 


21,141 


67.4 


PHS 


64 


21,130 


67.4 


PHS 


59 


21,298 


67.2 


PHS 


67 


1,008 


3.2 


10.6 


37 


1,010 


3.2 


10.5 


58 


1,017 


3.2 


104 


40 


5,238 


16.7 


10.9 


39 


5,204 


16.6 


10.9 


41 


5,281 


16.7 


11.4 


47 


1,758 


5.6 


8.9 


25 


1,734 


55 


9.6 


32 


1,755 


54 


9.9 


37 


594 


1.9 


PHS 


54 


589 


1.9 


PHS 


57 


596 


1.9 


PHS 


77 


1,645 


5.2 


11.9 


46 


1,673 


54 


11.0 


42 


1,725 


5.4 


11.9 


50 



SEX 
Male 
Female 
No Response 



English 
Spanish 

Spanish exclusively 
Navajo 

Navajo exclusively 
Other 

Other exclusively 
No Response 

RACIAL/ETHNIC 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
American Indian 
or Alaskan 
Asian or Pacific 
Islander 
No Respond 



* Based on individual norms 

SOURCE: Arizona Pupil Achievement Testing Statewide Report. June 1988. Arizona Department of Education 



Data for 1988 show that each ethnic group increased in every category of performance 
from the 1985 scores. Between 1985 and 1988, Arizona made substantial progress in 
the quality of education given to its high school seniors. Though the scores for 
minority students remained below those of whites and Asians, the increase sugge r <s 
that the state's high schools were preparing a larger proportion of the state's minority 
students for college than in the past. If the same rates of progress are sustained over 
the next three to six years, the performance of Arizona's minority students may 
approach national norm., for standardized achievement. 

These data are difficult to interpret, however, unless they are accompanied by dropout 
rates. Sometimes aggregate test scores at the advanced level improve because poor 
performers have dropped out and are no longer in the testing pool. In commenting 
upon the data for performance in 1988, the Arizona report noted that "performance in 
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grades 9-12 has remained relatively stable frou 1985 to 1988. The only group that 
has demonstrated improved performance in all three content areas is grade 12." 

Statewide data on dropouts are available for only one year from Arizona, but the 
Phoenix Union High School District gives a good picture of the relative rates of 
dropouts. 



Table 10 

PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT (ARIZONA) 
DROPOUT RATES BY ETHNIC GROUP, 1985-86 to 1987-88 

1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 

Dropout rate 16.9% 18.2% 17.6% 
Dropout by ethnicity: 

Native American 25.7% 23.7% 20.5% 

Anglo 14.5% 14.2% 14.3% 

Hispanic 21.2% 24.1% 21.9% 

Black 16.7% 20.2% 19.8% 

Oriental 6.8% 7.1% 6.3% 



SOURCE: Phoenix Union High School District. Dropout Pr evention Program Report. 



These data indicate that Native Americans, Hispanics and blacks have higher dropout 
rates than whites. Asians have substantially lower dropout rates. The rate for Native 
Americans has fallen somewhat; for blacks, it has increased. For Hispanics, it has 
remained high and stable. 

It is not clear whether these rates occur statewide or whether they help to explain 
statewide testing scores. It is clear, however, that the state's largest minority 
enrollment district faces a dropout problem and that significant numbers of its 
minority students lose the chance to matriculate to college and teacher training 
programs. The argument that dropouts have resulted in higher minority scores on 
tests cannot be refuted without more data. 
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Career Preference Model 



How states address the shortage of minority teachers varies according to state 
demographics, the size of the prospective teacher pool and the size of minority 
school-age populations. States either have the potential to "grow their own" pool of 
minority teachers or are forced look at recruitment efforts and strategies outside 
the state to alleviate the shortage. The data for Arizona are clear. According to the 
1988 annual teacher supply and demand report published by Arizona State University, 
the state experienced a rapid decline in teaching degrees granted each year between 
197S and 1987 (Table 11). Over the period, the number of degrees granted dropped 
by more than 50%. 
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Table 11 



EDUCATION DEGREES ISSUED BY ARIZONA FOUR-YEAR 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1975-87 




800 



75 76 77 7B 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 



SOURCE: Arizona State University, Teacher Supply and Demand in Arizona^ 1988. Arizona State Universtiy, 
College of Education. 



Data show that the impact of the shortage will be felt for quite some time if the state 
does not create a statewide campaign to recruit more potential teachers. 

The demographic data indicate that Arizona's K-8 school-age population has increased 
significantly over the past 10 years. Moreover, the state was projected to experience 
more growth in 1989-90. Table 12 shows the population distribution for grades K-8. 
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Table 12 

STATEWIDE DISTRIBUTION AND PROJECTION 
FOR ARIZONA'S SCHOOL-AGE POPULATIONS, 
GRADES K-8, 1980-90 




Increase of 41.2% between 1980 and 1990 
SOURCE: Arizona Department of Economic Security, Population Statistics Division 



ERIC 



When data for teacher demand and supply are compared to the K-8 school-age 
population data, one can see that as the school-age population has increased over the 
past 10 years, the production of teachers has declined. The information for statewide 
school-age population in grades 9-12 conveys a different story. 
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Table 13 



STATEWIDE DISTRIBUTION AND PROJECTION 
FOR ARIZONA'S SCHOOL-AGE POPULATIONS, 
GRADES 9-12, 1980-90 



thousands 



270 - 



245 - 



220 




79 80 81 82 83 " 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 



Increase of 3.2% between 1980 and 1990 
SOURCE: Arizona Department of Economic Security, Population Statistics Division 



Though the growth rate for grades 9-12 is not as great as the growth for grades K-8, 
the increase between 1982 to 1990 is significant. Enrollment has turned around at 
the secondary level and is on the increase. The increase of enrollment in both K-8 
and secondary levels explains much of the data in Table 14. Table 14 displays the 
number of teachers in the state's public school system as compared to the number of 
student teachers and the projected opening of teaching positions in selected fields. 
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Table 14 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN ARIZONA PUBLIC SCHOOLS (FALL 1987) 
COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS 1 
(FALL 1987 and SPRING 1988) 
AND PROJECTED TEACHER OPENINGS (FALL 1988) 



Fall 1987 

Employed 

Teachers 2 



1987-88 

Student Teachers 
in Arizona 



Projected 
Fall 1988 



Teaching Areas 



Openings 3 



Art 

Business 
English 

Foreign Languages 
History/Social Studies 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Mathematics 
Music 

Physical Education/Dance 
Science 

Special Education 



Elementary 



13,353 



675 
636 
.\232 
488 
1,369 
514 
765 
1,628 
1,133 
1,729 
1,375 
3,101 



841 



31 
32 
101 
33 
142 
21 
5 
65 
57 
104 
126 
123 



61 

57 
201 

44 
123 

46 

69 
147 
102 
156 
124 
248 
(8%) 4 
1,7643 



Total 



28,998 



1,681 



(13.2%) s 
3,141 



SOURCE: Arizona State University. Teacher Sunply and Dema nd in Arizona. 1988. Arizona 
State University, College of Education. 



1 The number of student teachers generally indicates the number of individuals 
who will be entering the teaching work force within one or two semesters, forecasting 
the new, in-state teachers who constitute the "supply." 

2 In selected academic areas. 

3 Secondary teacher openings for fall 1988 were projected by combining a 1% 
anticipated growth rate in student population and an 8% rate of attrition for teachers 
now in the system. 

4 Special education openings for fall 1988 were projected on the basis of an 
estimated 8% attrition rate for current teachers. 

5 Elementary teacher openings for fall 1988 were projected by combining a 5.2% 
growth rate in student population and an 8% rate of attrition for current teachers. 
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The state's composition exemplifies an even greater need to increase the shortage of 
minority teachers. Fall 1988 data for elementary and secondary full-time hires show 
that minorities represented only 11.5% of teachers hired (Table 15). 

Table IS 

ARIZONA ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY FULL-TIME HIRES, 1988 



Elementary/Secondary & Other Total Teaching Staff 

American Indian/Alaskan 511 

(1.6%) 



Asian 

Hispanic 

Black 

Minority Total 

White 

Total 



167 

(0.5%) 

2300 

(7.5%) 

580 

(1.9%) 

3558 

(11.5%) 

27,255 

(88.5%) 

30^13 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from 1988 Elementary/Secondary Staff Information Report- 
November 1988. Arizona Department of Education. 

The data indicate a need for the pool of minority teachers to increase. Arizona must 
create incentives and become proactive in assuring that more minorities reach the end 
of the education pipeline. The state must address its needs internally as a long-term 
resolution to attract more minorities into the teaching profession. But these needs 
must be addressed against the backdrop of Arizona's teacher shortage. The state is 
simply not producing enough teachers in some areas. The needs are critical (see 
Table 14). Arizona must remain a heavy importer of teaching talent. It needs, 
therefore, to insure that at least some percentage of the teachers imported is minority. 
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IOWA 



Demographics 

The data on student, teacher, staff and administrator characteristics in Iowa portray 
the situation of states with very small minority populations. These states have several 
challenges. Students and teachers from minority ethnic groups may be overwhelmed 
by sheer size of the white population in their sites of work and learning. Minority 
teachers and administrators are likely to be one of the few minority professionals in 
the school, the district or in the community where they work. Effort will be required 
to ensure that they receive the support they need to feel comfortable in their work or 
schooling and to ensure that they are accepted by the larger community. 

But Iowa and states like it are in a position to ensure a proportionate presence of 
minority teachers more easily than are states with larger minority populations. 
Because the minority populations of Iowa and such states are so small, vigorous 
efforts to import minority teachers are likely to achieve proportionate representation if 
they are at all successful. 

Table 16 illustrates the relative sizes of the minority student groups for 1980-88. 
These data show that no minority group is larger than 3% of the population, and the 
combined minority groups constitute no more than 5% of the school-going population. 

Table 16 

IOWA PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1980-88 



Year 



American 
Indian 



Black 



Asian 
American 



Hispanic 


White 


TOTAL 


4,034 


512,425 


533,756 


4,013 


494,210 


516,174 


4,099 


482,722 


504,983 


4,038 


474,955 


497,287 


4,252 


467,565 


490,402 


4,069 


462355 


485332 


4,191 


457,912 


481,286 


4,561 


456,733 


480,826 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 



1,296 
1,285 
1,200 
1,224 
1,161 
1,090 
1,231 
U36 



11,511 
11,538 
11,703 
11,955 
12,054 
12^08 
12,200 
12,626 



4,490 
5,128 
5,259 
5,115 
5370 
5310 
5,750 
5370 



SOURCE: Iowa Department of Education, Basic Education Data Survey Files 



Blacks are the largest minority group, making up about 2.5% of the student 
population in 1987-88. Asian Americans and Hispanics are the next largest groups, 
both about 1%, and American Indians follow with a presence of about 25%. The 
black, Asian American and Hispanic groups roughly doubled in size (tripled for 
Hispanics) from 198(Ml8, while the American Indian presence remained roughly 
constant. The total number of white students dropped by about 5%. In short, 
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although there has been some growth in the relative proportion of minority students 
enrolled in Iowa schools, the student population has remained generally the same. 

As might be expected, the state's minority students are more densely represented in 
Iowa's urban areas. Schools in Des Moines, Davenport, Burlington and some smaller 
cities have significant minority student enrollment - as high as 25-30%. Only one 
school was found with a minority student enrollment approaching 50%. Many 
minority students attend schools with only two or three minority students. 

The corresponding data for teachers, administrators and other staff in Iowa schools 
are given in Tables 17, 18 and 19. 

Table 17 

IOWA PUBLIC SCHOOL FULL-TIME TEACHERS, 1980-88 



American Asian 



Year 


Indian 


Black 


American 


Hispanic 


White 


TOTAL 


1980-81 


62 


259 


50 


63 


31,713 


32,147 


1981-82 


71 


240 


47 


61 


30,224 


30,643 


1982-83 


71 


243 


45 


fj 


30,044 


30,470 


1983-84 


85 


250 


45 


61 


29,845 


30,286 


1984-85 


14 


247 


51 


63 


29,979 


30354 


1985-86 


13 


231 


49 


67 


30,139 


30,499 


1986-87 


23 


226 


53 


65 


29,671 


30,038 


1987-88 


21 


212 


54 


72 


29^13 


29,672 



SOURCE: Iowa Department of Education, Basic Education Data Survey Files 

Table 18 

IOWA 1980 THROUGH 1988 PUBLIC SCHOOL FULL-TIMF ADMINfr; rRATORS 
American Asian 



Year 


Indian 


Black 


American 


Hispanic 


White 


TOTAL 


1980-81 


4 


40 


1 


4 


2316 


2365 


1981-82 


7 


35 


1 


2 


2395 


2,440 


1982-83 


10 


33 


0 


3 


2323 


2369 


1983-84 


8 


34 


2 


4 


2,293 


2341 


1984-85 


1 


36 


2 


6 


2£91 


2336 


1985-86 


0 


36 


4 


5 


2^51 


2.296 


1986-87 


1 


35 


3 


5 


2£57 


2301 


1987-88 


2 


41 


4 


5 


2^41 


2^93 



SOURCE: Iowa Department of Education, Basic Education Data Survey Tiles 



TABLE 19 

IOWA 1988 PUBLIC SCHOOL FULL-TIME OTHER STAFF, 1980-88 



American Asian 



Year Indian Black American Hispanic White TOTAL 



1980- 81 10 29 6 7 3,430 3,482 

1981- 82 9 19 8 7 3,253 3,296 

1982- 83 9 25 10 5 3,379 3,428 

1983- 84 12 23 8 3 3,423 3,469 

1984- 85 2 23 8 6 3395 3,434 

1985- 86 2 24 8 5 3,352 3391 

1986- 87 1 21 9 4 3314 3349 

1987- 88 1 27 7 4 3337 3376 



SOURCE: Iowa Department of Education, Basic Education Data Survey Files 



These tables are characterized by the low, even minuscule, numbers of minorities in 
the state's schools. But there are som«*: important points to be drawn from them. 
First, Iowa appears to have been more willing to appoint and maintain black 
administrators than one might first expect by looking at the tables. In 1980-81, black 
administrators were about 1.5% of all administrators, while black children were only 
1% of the students enrolled. In 1987-88, black administrators were about 2% of the 
total administrators, while black children were 25% of the; school population. The 
figures for administrators from other minority groups are too small to extrapolate 
from. 

The number of minority teachers in all groups increased by a factor of two or greater 
for the years described in the table. But the total number of teachers fell in the 
same period. Iowa is hiring and keeping fewer numbers of minority teachers. 
With the decreases of the last eight years, minority teachers for each ethnic group are 
underrepresented in Iowa classrooms. Blacks constitute less than 1% of the teaching 
force, Hispanics less than 1/3%, Asian Americans less than 1/4%, and American 
Indians less than 1/10%. 

The figures for representation for other school staff are roughly equivalent to those 
for teaching. 

Iowa, alone among the states examined in this study, can quickly achieve the goal of 
proportionate representation of minority teachers in its school system if it continues to 
hire teachers and if it aggressively seeks to import minority faculty. Thirty more 
American Indian teachers would achieve the goal. Another 200 black teachers and 
the same number of Hispanics and Asian Americans would result in proportionate 
representation. Alternatively, if the state developed a policy requiring that new hires 
contain representatives of minority grovps at roughly double the present percentages 
of students from ethnic groups, it couk. achieve proportionate representation within 
four to seven years. 

27 
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But is proportionate representation a desirable goal for all the districts in the state? 
Some systems simply have no minority student presence. Others have a significant 
presence. State policy makers need to consider whether they wish to aggregate 
minority new hires in schools where there are significant minority student populations, 
or whether they wish to disperse them throughout the state. In this instance, policy 
makers may feel tension between two of the rationales for developing proportionate 
minority presence in teaching staffs. One compelling reason for stationing minority 
teachers in substantially white districts is the importance of ensuring that white 
students see minority individuals in professional and decision-making roles. Yet 
another reason is to ensure that schools which have a substantial minority student 
presence offer their students minority role models. Policy makers may wish to 
examine various programs for visiting teachers and professionals across the districts in 
their states to address this dilemma. 



Performance and Participation 

Iowa was the only state visited that made data on the persistence of college students 
available to the ECS staff. These data form the core of the following analysis. 

Since the middle 1970s, the board of the Iowa Regents' Universities has periodically 
asked for and received a report on the rates of persistence of entering freshmen and 
transfer students on its campuses. The reports have generated tables such as the one 
following. 
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Table 20 



PERSISTENCE OF FRESHMEN WHO ENTERED 
IOWA REGENTS' UNIVERSITIES, FALL 1980 



Remained at th« Univawlty, Not CumntlyEnroUad 

Number of EarnadDafraa lYnr 1.01 to 1.01 to Mora Than CuirtntlyEnrollad 

Studtnti at EntarimUniv. or L-a* 1.00 Yw* S.OOVaari* 8.00 Vw* at tha Univarrity('66) 







No. 


ft 




ft 


No. 


ft 


XSL 


ft 


Ha, 


ft 




ft 


UNI 


3,054 


001 


48 


531 


35 


375 


13 


103 


5 


133 


6 


33 


3 


ISU 


4,105 


3,583 


63 


688 


16 


371 


0 


306 


5 


304 


5 


143 


3 


U of I 


8.346 


LffifJ 


55 




15 


-229 


0 


1» 


6 


333 


10 


123 


5 


Total low* 

Rapnta' 

Unlvaraitlaa 


0,595 


5,431 


57 


1,713 


18 


045 


10 


496 


5 


671 


7 


339 


4 



* Session equivalent years (two semesters or three quarters). 

For the fall 1980 entering freshman class, the table shows the number who earned degrees, the number who left the university 
without graduating, and the number who are currently enrolled and assumed to be satisfactorily progressing toward a degree. 

Of the freshman students who entered fall 1980, the percent who earned degrees at the entering university was 48% for UNI, 
62% for ISU and 55% for U of I. 



The table shows the relative success rates of freshmen entering the three campuses 
portrayed in 1980. Of those entering, 57% graduated. The University of Northern 
Iowa had the lowest graduation rate and Iowa State University had the highest, 48% 
and 62%, respectively. The University of Iowa graduated 55% of its incoming 
freshmen. The table also indicates that a small percentage of the freshmen of 1980 
were still in school six years after their initial enrollment. 

Table 21 shows the persistence rates for minority freshmen enrolled in 1980. 
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Table 21 



PERSISTENCE OF MINORITY FRESHMEN 
WHO ENTERED IOWA REGENTS' UNIVERSITIES 
DIRECT FROM HIGH SCHOOL, FALL 1980 



Number Of Earned Degree Currently Degree Other Total 
Students Entering Univ. Enrolled Regent Univ. Persistence 







No. 




No. 








No. 


%. 






















American Indian 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Black 


31 


7 


22.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


22.6 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


17 


11 


64.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.9 


12 


70.6 


Hispanic 


-i 


2 


66.7 




0J 


J 




_2 


&2 


Total 


54 


20 


37.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.9 


21 


38.9 


ISU 




















American Indian 


7 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


Black 


67 


14 


20.9 


2 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


16 


23.9 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


20 


11 


55.0 


1 


5.0 


2 


10.0 


14 


70.0 


Hispanic 


IS 


12 


&2 


_1 


5£ 


A 


5.6 


J! 


m 


Total 


112 


38 


33.9 


5 


4.5 


3 


2.7 


46 


41.1 


V, of L 




















American Indian 


12 


4 


33.3 


2 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


6 


50.0 


Black 


75 


27 


36.0 


3 


4.0 


1 


1.3 


31 


41.3 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


28 


15 


53.6 


3 


10.7 


0 


0.0 


18 


64.3 


Hispanic 


_22 


15 


m 


J2 


0.0 


_Q 




15 


51$ 


Total 


142 


61 


43.0 


8 


5.6 


l 


1.3 


70 


49.3 



These data show that the persistence for some minority groups is substantially less 
than for the average student. For minority students in general, the rates of 
persistence are lower than for the total student body. American Indians and Blacks 
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generally have the lowest persistence records for the four ethnic groups analyzed. 
Asian and Pacific Islander and Hispanic groups have higher persistence records. At 
all three of the universities in the regents' system, Asian and Pacific Islanders and 
Hispanics had higher persistence rates than the general student body. 

But it should be noted that because the raw figures for all of these groups are quite 
small in absolute terms, it may not be safe to assume a trend from the data. The 
data are further confounded by the mixing of U.S. citizens and immigrants in the 
report. The very small number of minority graduates from the institutions reflects the 
absence of any sizable minority community in the state. 

Nevertheless, even if every graduate majored in education and got a job in Iowa 
schools, the state's pool of minority teachers would not be significantly enhanced. 
Indeed, even if the persistence rate for minority students were 100%, and a 
significantly disproportionately high number of them majored in education, it is 
unlikely that they could substantially contribute to the state's pool of minority 
teachers. 

The data in Table 20 are echoed in Table 22, which shows the persistence rates for 
students who transfer into the three regents' universities. 

Table 22 

PERSISTENCE OF UNDERGRADUATE TRANSFER STUDENTS, 
IOWA REGENTS' UNIVERSITIES, FALL 1980 

Remained at the University, Not Currently Enrolled 

Number of Earned Degree at 1 Year 1.01 to 2.01 to More Than Currently Enrolled 
Students Entering Univ. Or Leas* 2.0ft Years* 3.00 Yean* 3.00 Years* at the University 









% 


Ma, 


%. 


Ma, 


& 


No. 


%. 


No. 


% 




a 


UNI 


790 


462 


58 


168 


21 


63 


8 


43 


5 


38 


5 


14 


2 


ISU 


1,284 


802 


62 


264 


21 


99 


8 


46 


4 


40 


3 


33 


3 


U of I 


1.505 


861 


57 


2S2 


19 




9 


J4 


5 


.22 


6 




4 


Total Iowa Regents' 
Universities 


3,579 


2,125 


59 


719 


20 


303 


8 


163 


5 


168 


5 


101 


3 



* Session equivalent years (two semesters or three quarters). 

For the transfer students who entered fall 1980, the table shows the number who earned degrees, the number 
who left the university without graduating, and the number v ho are currently enrolled and assumed to be 
satisfactorily progressing toward a degree. 

Of the transfer students who entered Fall 1980, the percent who earned degrees at the entering university was 
58% for UNI, 62% for ISU and 57% for U of i. 
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The persistence of transfer students in the three universities is approximately the same 
as for freshmen. Again, a few of the transfer students remained in school at the time 
the data was collected. 

The performance of minority transfer entries for 1980 is shown in Table 23. The 
table again shows rates for four ethnic groups and for the three universities in the 
regents' system. 

Tabic 23 

PERSISTENCE OF TRANSFER ENTRIES 
INTO IOWA REGENTS' UNIVERSITIES BY 
ETHNIC GROUP FOR U.S. CITIZENS AND IMMIGRANTS, FALL 1980 



Number of Earned Degree Currently Graduated Total 
Students Entering Univ. Enrolled Regent Univ. Persistence 







No 


ML 


No 


JSL 


No 


uSL 


No 


% 

ML 


UNI 




















American Indian 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Black 


20 


3 


15.0 


2 


10.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


25.0 


Asian/Pacific 




















Tela nH#*r 


it 




inn o 


n 


0 0 


o 


o n 


2 


ion n 


Hispanic 




-2 


100.7 


J2 




Jl 




J 


100.0 


Total 


26 


8 


30.8 


2 


7.7 


0 


0.0 


10 


38.5 


ISU 




















American Indian 


2 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


Black 


17 


6 


35.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


35.3 


Asian/Pacific 




















Islander 


9 


5 


55.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


li.i 


6 


66.7 


Hispanic 


1Q 




m 




10.0 


Jl 


m 


A 


60JQ 


Total 


38 


17 


44.7 


1 


2.6 


1 


2.6 


19 


50.0 


U of I 




















American Indian 


11 


4 


36.4 


1 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


5 


45.5 


Black 


28 


7 


25.0 


2 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


9 


32.1 


Asian/Pacific 
















13 




Islander 


23 


12 


52.2 


1 


4.3 


0 


0.0 


56.5 


Hispanic 


Jl 


lfl 


58.8 


A 


.12 


Jl 


0.0 


II 


fcLZ 


Total 


79 


33 


41.8 


5 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


38 


48.1 
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The figures for persistence for transfer students are in the same range as those for 
freshmen. Again, the raw numbers are so small as to defy easy extrapolation to a 
trend. But again, blacks and American Indians have lower persistence rates than 
Asians, Pacific Islanders and Hispanics. Should all of the transfer students graduate, 
and should many of them graduate with teaching degrees, there still would not be 
enough of them to meet the state's growing need for minority teachers. 

Two follow-up surveys on reasons for persistence and graduation were reported with 
the last study presented to the regents. There was little data that reflected directly 
on minority student concerns. For instance, very few of those in the follow-up sample 
commented on their satisfaction with minority student affairs offices on the campuses. 

Data on persistence and transfers in college is hampered by methodological problems. 
Graduates may not return questionnaires. Those who drop out of college may either 
move or be reluctant to respond to a questionnaire about their decision to leave. 
The report notes that the rate of return for questionnaires is considerably below that 
required for the confident development of generalizations. 



Career Preference 

The preference for teaching careers among Iowa's minority students can be portrayed 
in a single table - not of majors taken or degrees given, but of new hires in the 
state. Table 24 shows the number of teachers in the state's schools with fewer than 
five years of experience. 

Table 24 

IOWA PUBLIC SCHOOL FULL-TIME TEACHERS 
WITH FIVE YEARS OR LESS EXPERIENCE, 1987-88 





Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


8 


0.16 


Asian American 


16 


0.32 


Black 


31 


0.62 


Hispanic 


13 


0.26 


White 


4,893 


98.63 



SOURCE: Iowa Department of Education, Basic Education Data Survey Files 
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If the figures from this table are combined with those in the previous section on 
persistence and graduation, the conclusions are inescapable. Only very small numbers 
of minority students matriculate to Iowa's major universities, and, of those, few could 
have become teachers now working in the state. Perhaps Iowa exports minority 
teachers, but nothing the ECS staff heard or read suggested so. More than likely, 
most of the minority teachers working in the state got their degrees from Iowa 
universities and represent the size of the cohort obtaining education degrees in the 
state. 

Within the next decade, some Iowa districts will face the same situation that larger 
towns and cities outside the state now face - growing minority enrollments and a 
dwindling minority teacher presence. The total minority teacher presence for the last 
five years is only 137%, a decline from the minority representation in the total 
teacher pool. That is, there are fewer minority teachers in the newer cohorts than in 
the old. 

Meanwhile, the total student minority presence has begun to approach 5%, and within 
a decade may approach 10%. Because the districts in Iowa's small cities are likely to 
notice the trends in demographics first, policy makers may wish to provide extra 
incentives to these districts to aggressively grow their own teachers and to recruit from 
the outside. Iowa faces the problem of disproportionately low representation of 
minority teachers in its schools. But because of the relatively small size of the state's 
minority population, there is time to forestall the development of a white- 
teacher/minority-student syndrome. Preventing the development of low representation 
will be much easier than trying to solve it when the problem matures. 
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MINNESOTA 



Demographics 

Data from Minnesota show the difficulties faced by states with small but growing 
populations of minority groups. Teachers simply take time to produce. The teachers 
who will teach today's schoolchildren must come from the cohort of schoolchildren 
from at least 15 years ago. But in states with small but swelling minority populations, 
those cohorts of a decade-and-a-half ago contained few minority students and thus can 
produce few minority teachers to teach today's minority children. Even if the 
minority students of the older a borts disproportionately had chosen teaching as a 
career, there would not be enough of them to represent minorities in proportion to 
their presence as students today. The seriousness of the problem can be outlined by 
a brief examination of the minority staffing for Minnesota in general and for the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul school districts in particular. 



Table 25 



MINNESOTA ENROLLMENT-STAFFING," 
PreK-12 Population, 1987-88 



Total Enrollment 



Total Staffing 



MAJORITY 



(% of enrollment, staffing) 



662,183 
(91.78%) 



43,852 
(98.50%) 



MINORITY 

(% of enrollment, staffing) 



59,272 
(8.22%) 



667 
(1.50%) 



TOTAL 



721,455 



44,519 



' Staffing includes full- and part-time administrators and instructional staff. 
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Table 26 



MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL ENROLLMENT-STAFFING/ 
PreK-12 Population, 1987-88 



Total Enrollment Total Staffing 

MAJORITY 42^33 3,526 

(583%) (90%) 

MINORITY 30,440 392 

(41.7%) (10%) 

TOTAL 72,973 3,918 



' Saff includes full- and part-time administrators and instructional staff. 



Minorities clearly are underrepresented in the state staffing figures and in the staffing 
figures for the two school districts. 

Demography offers an answer to the discrepancy if one looks, for instance, at the 
Minneapolis district enrollment figures. 

Table 27 

SUMMARY STATISTICS OF STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC CATEGORIES, 

MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1973-88 





1973 


1978 


1983 


1988 


Racial/Ethnic Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Indian Americans 


2,545 


43 


2,573 


5.6 


2324 


5.9 


2,839 


7.2 


Black Americans 


6,882 


11.7 


8,023 


17.6 


8,814 


22.2 


11,717 


29.5 


Asian Americans 


386 


0.7 


679 


1.5 


2,337 


5.9 


3,688 


9.1 


Hispanic Americans 


615 


1.0 


614 


1.4 


498 


1.3 


671 


1.7 


White Americans 


48,405 


82.3 


33,721 


73.9 


25,668 


64.8 


20,853 


52.5 


TOTAL 


58,833 


100.0 


45,610 


100.0 


39,641 


100.1 


39,788 


100.1 


TOTAL MINORITY 


10,428 


17.7 


11,889 


26.1 


13,973 


353 


18,915 


47.6 



SOURCE: Minneapolis Public Schools Human Resources Department, Student 
Information and Office Services. 
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These data show that the enrollment of minorities in the district has risen by roughly 
70% in IS years. This has occurred while the total enrollment has dropped substantially. 
If Minneapolis had established a program to grow its own teachers in the early 1970s and 
if the program had ensured the proportionate entry of Minneapolis graduates into the 
teaching profession, the district still would be trying to teach almost 19,000 students by 
drawing upon a teacher pool based upon a cohort of only 10,000+ students. The only 
course that can ensure a representatively sized minority teacher pool is the importation 
of minority teachers into the state and district 

Data for state K-12 enrollment reconfirm the substantial growth of minority students 
throughc ♦ the state and suggest that the rest of the state either is facing or will face the 
problem of underrepresentation of minorities in the teaching pool. 



Table 28 

MINNESOTA MINORITY ENROLLMENT IN GRADES PreK-12, 







1983-84 to 1987-88 








1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Total Minority 
Enrollment 


46,692 


48,816 


51,806 


55,074 


59,272 


Percent of Total 
Enrollment 


6.6% 


7.0% 


73% 


7.7% 


8.2% 


American Indian 


10,935 


11,184 


11,240 


11,566 


12,116 


Asian 


13,618 


14,556 


15,726 


17,005 


18,545 


Hispanic 


5,580 


5,681 


6,034 


6,515 


7,270 


Black 


16,559 


17,395 


18,806 


19,988 


21,341 



SOURCE: Minnesota Department of Education (MDE), District Data/ Management 
Information System. 
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The same problem is discovered in the data for enrollments fo/ the public universities in 
the state. 

Table 29 

HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP, 
STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM/UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 1984-88 





1984 


mi 




1987 


1988 


Total Enrollment 


138,790 


140,431 


144392 


151,113 


156,618 


Non-Resident Alien 
(Percent) 


3,937 
(2.8) 


4,078 
(2.9) 


4,219 
(2.9) 


4,427 
(2.9) 


4,052 
(2.6) 


Black 
(Percent) 


1,616 
(1.2) 


1,728 
(1.2) 


1,743 
(1.2) 


1,908 
(13) 


2,106 
(1.3) 


American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 
(Percent) 


718 
(.5) 


815 
(.6) 


835 
(.6) 


896 
(.6) 


959 
(.6) 


Asian and Pacific 
Islander 
(Percent) 


1,936 
(1.4) 


2^15 
(1.6) 


2,567 
(1.8) 


2,768 
(1.8) 


3,021 
(1.9) 


Hi manic 

(Percent) 


811 

Oil 

(.6) 


857 
(.6) 


870 
(.6) 


950 
(.6) 


1.090 
(.7) 


Unknown Racial/ 
Ethnic Group 
(Percent) 


14,817 
(10.7) 


9,375 
(6.7) 


8,128 
(5.6) 


8,960 
(5.9) 


9,609 
(6.1) 


White 
(Percent) 


114,925 
(82.8) 


121,263 
(86.3) 


126,030 
(87.3) 


131,204 
(86.8) 


135,781 
(86.7) 


Minority 
(Percent) 


5,111 
(3.7) 


5,715 
(4.1) 


6,015 
(4.2) 


6,522 
(4.3) 


7,176 
(4.6) 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Headcount Enrollment and Percent of Total Headcount 
Enrollment by Racial/Ethnic Group and System . Fall 1984-88, Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Board Student Record Data Base. 



Table 29 presents enrollment data for the combined state university and University of 
Minnesota systems. In the state university system, however, the white enrollment fell by 
1.5% from 1984 to 1988. Total minority enrollment climbed by .6%. Minority 
enrollment did not offset the small decline in white enrollment because of the growth in 
students of unknown ethnicity. In the university system, on the other hand, there was a 
substantial rise (proportionate to the base) for both white and minority students as a 
proportion of the total. This apparent paradox is explained by the steep decline in 
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students of unknown ethnicity. It may be that yearly increases in the number of 
minorities entering the university are a function of better data gathering than actual 
increases in ethnic enrollees. In short, minority students are increasing as a proportion 
of the total student body in the major public institutions of higher education in 
Minnesota. But the increases are founded on very small enrollment bases. A 
disproportionately small segment of the state's minority population is enrolled in 
universities. 

The seriousness of this problem can be glimpsed if one examines the patterns of full- 
time employment of teachers for the state of Minnesota. One could argue the under- 
representation of minority teachers would disappear as the minority population stabilizes 
and the lag of the decades between new students and new teachers begins to close. But 
such reasoning assumes that the entry of minority teachers into the profession is 
increasing at a rate equal to or better than the ^mry of minority children into the 
schools of the state. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

Table 30 



MINNESOTA FULL-TIME HIRES BY RACE/ETHNICITY OF 
ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY TEACHERS, 1983-84 to 1987-88 





1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-*88 


Total 


34,795 


35,272 


35,105 


35,645 


38,234 


Minority Total 


506 


561 


514 


589 


555 


American Indian 


88 


103 


100 


92 


90 


Asian 


77 


75 


79 


85 


67 


Hispanic 


61 


57 


63 


74 


76 


Black 


280 


326 


304 


338 


322 


White 


34,297 


34,150 


34347 


35,056 


37,679 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Minnesota's statewide totals of staff data 



Table 30 shows that the number of minorities in Minnesota's full-time teacher corps 
increased approximately 10% between 1983 and 1988. However, Tables 28 and 29 show 
that the number of minority students grew approximately 28% in the same period. While 
the minority teacher pool is growing, the minority student pool is growing almost three 
times as fast. 

Given these trends, it is likely that Minnesota's percent of staff who are minority will 
slowly decrease, while the percent of students who are minority will continue to grow. 
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Minnesota and states like it face a difficult challenge in trying to achieve proportionate 
representation of minorities in their teaching pool. For large cities such as Minneapolis 
and St Paul, the challenge is even more difficult The state and districts need to 
develop programs to "grow their own" minority teachers. However, even if they succeed 
in attracting a growing proportion of minority students into the teaching profession, the 
birth rate and migration demographics mean a solution cannot be achieved quickly. The 
alternative is to recruit and import teachers from other states, but this too will be 
difficult Virtually every state is attempting to expand its pool of minority teachers. 
Some of the traditional sources of minority teachers (historically black colleges and 
universities in the Southeast) are no longer producing as many minority teachers as they 
did in the past 



Performance and Participation 

For Minnesota, the realities of minority student performance and participation can best 
be examined by looking at one of the large urban school districts with a substantial 
minority population. The Minnesota Department of Education's School District Profiles 
1986-87 indicate that 95% of school districts had minority populations of less than 10.2%. 
The average minority population for a district was 7.7%. With a few exceptions for 
small districts dominated by an American Indian presence, the only sizable minority 
student groupings were in the state's larger cities. Hence, the St. Paul school district was 
chosen to illustrate the performance and participation component of this report on 
Minnesota. 

The St Paul district is the state's third largest, with a 1986-87 enrollment of 31,624 
students, 36.7% of them minorities. The district contains relatively large groups of 
blacks, Hispanics, Asians and American Indians. 

The district's Report of the Disaggregated Results of the Testing Program for its schools 
displays for three years, 1985-87, student performance on the SRA Survey of Basic Skills. 
Table 31 shows the percentage of scores above the national median for the reading, 
mathematics and language tests and for a composite of the tests given to elementary 
students. 
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Table 31 

ST. PAUL (MINNESOTA) DISTRICT TOTALS, 
SRA SURVEY OF BASIC SKILLS 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, 1985-87 



COMPOSITE SCORE 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 2-6 combined) 





1285 


1286 


1987 


American Indian 


30 


36 


35 


Asian 


27 


31 


30 


Black 


25 


28 


31 


White 


55 


58 


59 


Hispanic 


30 


31 


34 



LANGUAGE TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 2-6 combined) 





1985 


1286 


1987 


American Indian 


31 


34 


39 


Asian 


29 


36 


36 


Black 


26 


32 


33 


White 




57 


58 


Hispanic 


30 


33 


36 



MATH TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 2-6 combined) 



READING TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 2-6 combined) 





1282 


1286 


1282 




1985 


1286 


1987 


American Indian 


31 


30 


30 


American Ir 1ian 


36 


40 


40 


Asian 


38 


41 


37 


Asian 


22 


25 


24 


Black 


23 


24 


27 


Black 


31 


31 


32 


White 


50 


53 


55 


White 


58 


61 


62 


Hispanic 


26 


28 


28 


Hispanic 


34 


37 


36 



SOURCE: St. Paul Public Schools District Testing Program Repo rt of Disaggregated Results for the Period 
1985-87 . Department of Research, Evaluation and Testing, District 625, St. Paul, MN (August 1988). 
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The corresponding percentages for those in the secondary grades are found in Table 32. 



Table 32 

ST. PAUL (MINNESOTA) DISTRICT TOTALS 
SRA SURVEY OF BASIC SKILLS 
SECONDARY GRADES, 1985-87 



COMPOSITE SCORE 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 





1985 


1986 


1987 


American Indian 


30 


33 


35 


Asian 


21 


31 


36 


Black 


22 


25 


26 


White 


55 


56 


56 


Hispanic 


28 


30 


32 



LANGUAGE TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 





1985 


1986 


1987 


American Indian 


29 


30 


33 


iVsian 


21 


30 


34 


Black 


25 


27 


26 


White 


51 


54 


54 


Hispanic 


30 


31 


32 



MATH TEST 



RIDING TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 grabbled) 





1985 


1986 


1282 




1985 


1286 


1282 


American Indian 


29 


26 


36 


American Indian 


31 


33 


32 


Asian 


39 


46 


45 


Asian 


14 


20 


22 


Black 


23 


22 


23 


Black 


23 


27 


25 


White 


54 


55 


55 


White 


53 


55 


55 


Hispanic 


30 


30 


31 


Hispanic 


29 


31 


29 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 



SOURCE: St. Paul Public Schools District Testing Prop-am Report of nimyyreya ted Results for the Period 
1985-87. Department of Research, Evaluation and Testing, District 625, St. Paul MN (August 1988). 



In summarizing these results, the district report commented: "At both the elementary 
and secondary levels, the percentages of white students scoring above the national 
average exceeded the national value of 50 for all three years. For all four minority 
groups, the percentages of students scoring above the national average were lower than 
the national value for all three years." 
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The report noted there was steady improvement of minority student scores over the three 
years for all four of the minority groups. The data varied from school to school. Table 
33 displays the data for Central Senior High School. 

Table 33 

CENTRAL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (MINNESOTA) 
SRA SURVEY OF BASIC SKILLS, 1985-87 



COMPOSITE SCORE 



LANGUAGE TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 


PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 


NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 9-11 combined) 


NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 9-11 combined) 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1285 


1986 


1987 


American Indian SO 


70 


55 


American Indian 50 


70 


55 


Asian 38 


34 


55 


Asian 33 


30 


51 


Black 24 


30 


26 


Black 27 


30 


28 


White 65 


68 


73 


White 59 


66 


69 


Hispanic 64 


50 


48 


Hispanic 73 


44 


62 



MATH TEST 



READING TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 9-11 combined) 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 9-11 combined) 





12S5 


1986 


1987 




1985 


1286 


1987 


American Indian 


53 


62 


64 


American Indian 


39 


73 


64 


Asian 


65 


52 


67 


Asian 


27 


30 


43 


Black 


25 


28 


25 


Black 


22 


28 


21 


White 


61 


67 


70 


White 


62 


67 


69 


Hispanic 


55 


56 


64 


Hispanic 


64 


50 


46 



SOURCE: St. Paul Public Schools District Testing Pro gram Report nf Disaggregated Results for the Period 
1985-87 . Department of Research, Evaluation and Testing, District 625, St. Paul, MN (August 1988). 



Certral has the largest percentage of black students - 34.6% - of any St. Paul high 
school. About 32% of its students qualify for free lunches. These data can be compared 
to those for Humboldt Junior-Senior High School Complex, which has the largest 
Hispanic presence (22%) and 50% of its students qualifying for free lunches. 
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Table 34 



HUMBOLDT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPLEX (MINN.) 
SRA SURVEY OF BASIC SKILLS, 1985-87 



COMPOSITE SCORE LANGUAGE TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 


PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 




NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 


NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1985 


1986 


122Z 


American Indian 18 


35 


29 


American Indian 18 


21 


36 


Asian 19 


33 


32 


Asian 38 


49 


47 


Black 14 


21 


15 


Black 16 


14 


11 


White 45 


41 


39 


White 44 


39 


42 


Hispanic 24 


25 


32 


Hispanic 25 


25 


32 



MATH TEST READING TEST 



PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 


PERCENTAGE ABOVE THE 


NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 


NATIONAL MEDIAN (Grades 7-11 combined) 


1985 


128$ 


1987 


1285 


1286 


1987 


American Indian 20 


22 


23 


American Indian 23 


24 


18 


Asian 18 


31 


33 


Asian 6 


20 


15 


Black 16 


25 


16 


Black 20 


27 


14 


White 45 


42 


41 


White 45 


39 


40 


Hispanic 27 


27 


33 


Hispanic 25 


25 


28 



SOURCE: St. Paul Public Schools Di strict Testing Program Report P f nitaggrfgatftH Bruits for the Period 
1985-87 . Department of Research, Evaluation and Testing, District 625, St. Paul, MN (August 1988). 



Although St. Paul is making progress in raising the performance of its minority students, 
not all of its minority students fare well. For many, the 1985 level of performance was 
very poor. In individual schools, one minority group might remain mired in low 
performance while others improve. In schools such as Humboldt, the record is checkered 
at best. Poverty seems to be a major determinant of poor performance among both 
minority and white students. 

If one assumes that students who score below the national median in a test of basic skills 
are not likely to succeed in college, then the data have serious implications. About 
three-quarters of the black students in Central High and 85% of those from Humboldt 
are not likely to succeed in postsecondary education. The numbers for the other 
minorities are less drastic, but still cause for concern. It is doubtful that St. Paul can 
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grow its own minority teachers, unless the record of improvement of minority student 
performance continues and accelerates. 

Participation data from the district were not available for this project. However, the 
state department of education's district profiles show a 925% attendance rate for St. Paul 
for 1986-87. This places the district in the bottom 5% of the state's 436 districts. If one 
assumes that low attendance and high dropout rates are correlated, one can conclude that 
the district has the same kind of participation profile as many large urban school 
districts. 



Career Preference 

Data from Minnesota demonstrate some of the difficulties faced by a state with 
relatively small but growing minority group populations. 

The explanation for Minnesota's lack of a sufficient supply of minority teachers is 
unique. As noted in the demographic description, the data for K-12 enrollment show 
a substantial growth of minority students, though the proportions remain relatively 
small. The state experienced its greatest gain from 1986-87 to 1987-88 (Table 35). 

Table 35 



MINNESOTA MINORITY ENROLLMENT IN GRADES PreK-12, 







1983-84 to 1987-88 








1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Total Minority 
Enrollment 


46,692 


48,816 


51,806 


55,074 


59,272 


Percent of Total 
Enrollment 


6.6% 


7.0% 


73% 


7.7% 


8.2% 


American Indian 


10,935 


11,184 


11,240 


11,566 


12,116 


Asian 


13,618 


14,556 


15,726 


17,005 


18,545 


Hispanic 


5,580 


5,681 


6,034 


6,515 


7,270 


Black 


16,559 


17,395 


18,806 


19,988 


21,341 



SOURCE: Minnesota Department of Education, District Data/ Management 
Information System 
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Data from the state university system and the University of Minnesota combined 
indicate the relatively low number of minority students enrolled. Minority 
representation remained relatively constant with only a moderate increase as shown in 
Table 36. 

Table 36 

HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP, 
STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM/UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 1984-88 





1984 


mi 


1230 


1282 


i2aa 


Total Enrollment 


138,790 


140,431 


144^92 


151,113 


156,618 


Non-Resident Alien 
(Percent) 


3,937 
(2.8) 


4,078 
(2.9) 


4,219 
(2.9) 


4,427 
(2.9) 


4,052 
(2.6) 


Black 
(Percent) 


1,616 
(1.2) 


1,728 
(U) 


1,743 
(1.2) 


1,908 
(13) 


2,106 
(13) 


Amprimn Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 
(Percent) 


718 
(.5) 


815 
(.6) 


835 
(.6) 


896 
(.6) 


959 
(.6) 


Asian and Pacific 
Islander 
(Percent) 


1,936 
(1.4) 


2,315 
(1.6) 


2367 
(1.8) 


2,768 
(1.8) 


3,021 
(1.9) 


Hispanic 
(Percent) 


811 
(.6) 


857 
(.6) 


870 
(.6) 


950 
(.6) 


1,090 
(.7) 


Unknown Racial/ 
Ethnic Group 
(Percent) 


14,817 
(10.7) 


9375 
(6.7) 


8,128 
(5.6) 


8,960 
(5.9) 


9,609 
(6.1) 


White 
(Percent) 


114,925 
(82.8) 


121,263 
(863) 


126,030 
(873) 


131,204 
(86.8) 


135,781 
(86.7) 


Minority 
(Percent) 


5,111 
(3.7) 


5,715 
(4.1) 


6,015 
(4.2) 


6,522 
(43) 


7,176 
(4.6) 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Headcount Enrollment and Percent o f Total Headcount 
Enrollment bv Racial /Ethnic Group and System. Fall 1983-87. Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Board Student Record Data Base. 



When Tables 35 and 36 are compared, it seems likely that only a small fraction of 
minority students ever enter postsecondary schooling. Even if these students enter 
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teacher training programs in proportion to white entry, the numbers of minority students 
trained as teachers are small. 

The data on teacher preparation in Minnesota also indicate erosion over two decades 
with improvements in 1987 and 1988 (Table 37). 

Table 37 

PREPARATION OF NEW TEACHERS" IN MINNESOTA, 1969-88 



Year 


Total* 


1969 


6,572 


1971 


7,903 


1973 


6,658 


1975 


4,692 


1977 


3,817 


1979 


3360 


1981 


2,811 


1983 


2,765 


1984 


2,480 


1985 


2^82 


1986 


2,707 


1987 


3,037 


1988 


3,465 



"Bachelors degree level. 

* "Total equals elementary, secondary and special education teachers combined. 

SOURCE: Extrapolated from Report on Production and Placement of New Teachers in 
Minnesota. 1988 . Minnesota Institutional Teacher Placement Association (MITPA), 
Mankato State University, Mankato, MN. 



Minnesota schools produced the fewest new teachers in 1984. Moreover, in 1985 the 
state legislature recommended a statewide assessment measure for beginning teachers. 
This proposed legislation may have been a disincentive for prospective teachers. 
However, the numbers did increase in 1987 and 1988, reaching numbers comparable to 
those achieved in the late 70s. 

The state has the potential to prepare its prospective teachers. However, those teachers 
might not obtain employment. Evidence of success of teacher training graduates lies in 
the number of new teachers securing positions. Table 38 identifies the percent of new 
teachers securing full-time positions between 1972 to 1988. 
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Table 38 



PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS 
IN MINNESOTA FULL-TIME TEACHING POSITIONS, 

1972-88 



Year 


Percent(%)* 


1972 


52.0 


1979 


653 


1980 


59.8 


1981 


633 


1982 


45.2 


1983 


44.8 


1984 


56.0 


1985 


47.2 


1986 


41.0 


1987 


39.2 


1988 


38.5 



* Percent total equals elementary, secondary and special education teachers combined. 

SOURCE: Extrapolated from Report on Production and Placement of New Teachers in 
Minnesota. 1983 A 1988 . Minnesota Institutional Teacher Placement Association, 
Mankato State University, Mankato, MN. 



New teachers in Minnesota .inter a market that favors the employer rather than the 
employee. As the state reverses the decline in teacher preparation, the market is likely 
to remain tilted toward the employer. 

The state's record for minority instructional staff hiring is very weak. Table 39 shows the 
racial and ethnic distribution of full- and part-time hires for elementary, secondary and 
other teacher teaching staff from 1983-84 to 1987-88. 
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Table 39 



MINNESOTA FULL-TIME HIRES BY RACE/ETHNICITY FOR 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND OTHER TEACHERS, 

1983-84 to 1987-88 





1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Total 


34,795 


35,272 


35,105 


35,645 


3834 


Minority Total 


506 


561 


514 


589 


555 


American Indian 


88 


103 


100 


92 


90 


Asian 


77 


75 


79 


85 


67 


Hispanic 


61 


57 


63 


74 


76 


Black 


280 


326 


304 


338 


322 


White 


34,297 


34,150 


34^47 


35,056 


37,679 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Minnesota's statewide totals of staff data 



These figures indicate clearly that minority teachers are not entering the profession in 
Minnesota at the same rate the minority K-12 rate is growing. 

The rate of minority teachers grew just under 10% in five years, not quite as fast as the 
growth of the total teaching force. 

It is difficult to assess how much career preference affects the minority teaching force in 
Minnesota. While the state collects and maintains data on enrollments, teacher 
production and prospective teacher performance on professional tests, these data are not 
generally disaggregated by ethnic groups. 

The general impression for the state is: 

(1) It has begun to raise its teacher production rate in an effort to meet the future need 
for more teachers. 

(2) Few of the newly prepared teachers are minorities. 

(3) New teachers face a tough employment market. 
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Given this situation, it is likely that the pool of minority teachers in the state will remain 
disproportionately small. The shortage of minority teachers will continue unless there is 
a significant statewide campaign to identify minority high school students interested in 
teaching, assure their academic success, support them through college and ultimately hire 
them within the state. 
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NEW YORK 



Demographics 

New York State's student, teaching and administrative populations offer different 
challenges to policy makers than those of the other states in this study. New York has 
had established minority populations alongside a recent influx of other minorities to the 
state. The general pattern of minority population demographics for the state is a mixture 
of stability and growth. Table 40 shows the state's enrollment of minority students for 
1976 to 1986. 

Table 40 



NEW YORK STATE RACIAL/ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS, 
1976-77 to 1985-86 





Black 


Hispanic 


Amer. Indian/ 
Asian/Alaskan 


Minority 
Total 


Total 


1976-77 


571,357 


354,061 


47,034 


972,452 


3,316,319 


1977-78 


557,748 


346,000 


50382 


954,130 


3,199,254 


1978-79 


542^22 


336,266 


52,795 


931,583 


3,069,977 


1979-80 


526,861 


328,727 


58,094 


913,682 


2,946,427 


1980-81 


517,007 


329,964 


61,317 


«.%?,88 


2,848,528 


1981-82 


506,996 


330,774 


65,215 


902,985 


2,759,870 


1982-83 


502,196 


337,173 


70,628 


909,997 


2,694,950 


1983-84 


504,173 


347,695 


76,541 


928,409 


2,652,182 


1984-85 


503,641 


356,672 


82,633 


942,946 


2,622,429 


1985-86 


504,556 


364,992 


87,086 


956,634 


2,597,015 



SOURCE: Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public Schnnl Student s and Staff. New York State 
1976-77 to 1985-86 . The University of New York/The State Education Department Information 
Center on Education, Albany, NY. 

The trend is fairly stable. High enrollments from the mid 70s dropped slightly in the 
early '80s and then recovered in the l&--t five years to slightly below their previous 
levels. In general, the cohort of minority school-age population of the early '70s was 
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large enough to produce the minority teachers for the students of the late '80s given 
access, encouragement and support If there are not enough minority teachers in New 
York State, then their absence must be explained by phenomena other than 
demographic phenomena. 

This does not mean New York does not face a challenge in staffing as the ethnic 
distribution of enrollment data for 1982 to 1988 shows. 

Table 41 



NEW YORK STATE RACIAL/ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS, 1982-83 to 1987-S8 





1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Other* 


70,628 
(2.7%) 


76,541 
(2.9%) 


82,633 
(3.2%) 


87,086 
(3.3%) 


94,990 
(3.7%) 


98,^66 
(3.9%) 


Hispanic 


337,173 
(12.5%) 


347,695 
(13.1%) 


356,672 
(13.6%) 


364,992 
(14.1%) 


367,123 
(14.3%) 


371,230 
(14.6%) 


Black 


502,196 
(18.6%) 


504,173 
(19.0%) 


503,641 
(19.2%) 


504,556 
(19.4%) 


500,622 
(193%) 


506,134 
(19.8%) 


Min. Total 


909,997 
(34.0%) 


928,409 
(35.0%) 


942,946 
(36.0%) 


956,634 
(36.8%) 


962,735 
(37.5%) 


975,630 
(383%) 


White 


1,784,953 
(66.0%) 


1,723,773 
(65.0%) 


1,679,483 
(64.0%) 


1,640381 
(63.2%) 


1,604357 
(623%) 


1,574,979 
(61.7%) 


Total 


2,694,950 


2,652,182 


2,622,429 


2,597,015 


2,567,292 


2350,609 



'Includes American Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander 

SOURCE Extrapolated from Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students and Staff. 1982-83. 
1983-84.1984-85. 1985-86. 1986-87. 1987-88. The University of the State of New York/The State 
Education Department Information Center on Education, Albany, NY. 

Table 41 indicates a rise in the number of Hispanics and in the minority category 
classified as "other." Black enrollments showed a marginal rise, while white 
enrollments declined. In all, minority enrollments are a growing proportion of New 
York's total enrollment. 

The same pattern is seen in the data for enrollments in New York City. 
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Table 42 



NEW YORK CITY DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1982-83 TO 1986-87 













170U-0 / 


Amer. maian, 
Alaskan Native, 
Asian or Pacific 
lsianacr 


/M Q01 

(4.9%) 

• 


(5.4%) 


(5.9%) 


(63%) 


U1|7J 1 

(6.6%) 


Hispanic 


292,124 

All QO&\ 
{31.070) 


300,923 


308,534 


314,640 

/O) 


316,087 

\JJ.J /O) 


Black 


353,238 
(38.5%) 


354,974 
(38.4%) 


355,669 
(38.2%) 


356,842 
(38.1%) 


356,053 
(38.2%) 


Min. Total 


690,353 
(752%) 


705,722 
(763%) 


719,132 
(77.2%) 


729,693 
(78.0%) 


734,071 
(78.7%) 


White 


228,031 
(24.8%) 


219,120 
(23.7%) 


212,013 
(22.8%) 


206,300 
{Time) 


198,272 
(21.3%) 


Total 


918,384 


924,842 


931,145 


935,993 


932,343 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students and Staff. 
1982-'83 through 1986-'87 . The University of the State of New York/The State Education 
Department Information Center on Education, Albany, Ny. 

Although New York City's enrollment is more heavily minority than the state's, the 
trends in both tables are virtually identical. Minority enrollment continues to grow as 
a proportion of total enrollment. 

The picture for college and university enrollments is slightly different. Table 43 shows 
a four-year profile of minority and white enrollments for the City University of New 
York (CUN\) and State University of New York (SUNY) institutions. 



Table 43 



ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTION IN NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND NEW YORK CITY UNIVERSITY SYSTEMS 
BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUPS, 1980-86 





1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


Asian or Pacific 


12,039 


15,082 


17,214 


20,188 


Islander 


(2.6%) 


(2.7%) 


(32%) 


(3.7%) 


Amer. Indian 


3,160 


3,574 


3,424 


3,759 


Alaskan Native 


(0.6%) 


(0.6%) 


(0.6%) 


(0.7%) 


* -ispanic 


35,975 


38,173 


40,421 


45,399 


(7.9%) 


(7.0%) 


(7.7%) 


(8.4%) 


Black 


69,194 


67,312 


70,128 


73,237 




(153%) 


(123%) 


(13.4%) 


(13.6%) 


Min. Total 


120^68 


124,141 


131,187 


142,583 




(26.6%) 


(22.8%) 


(25.1%) 


(26.6%) 


White 


332,137 


420,132 


391,234 


393,172 




(73.4%) 


(772%) 


(74.9%) 


(73.4%) 


Total 


452,505 


544,273 


522,421 


535,755 



SOURCE Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education. New York State. 1980. '82. '84. '86. The University of the State of New 
York/The State Education Department Information Center on Education, Albany, NY. 



American Indian, Asian/Pacific Islander and Hispanic enrollments rose sharply from 
1980-86. Black enrollment dipped, then recovered for a modest rise. White 
enrollment grew as fast as that in the minority groups. The proportion of minority to 
white students in the institutions did not change from 1980 to 1986. 

Growth in minority enrollment in public schools becomes problematic from a policy 
perspective when it is not accompanied by growth in minority teacher and 
administrative staff. It is important to examine whether the growth of minority 
student enrollment is accompanied by a similar growth in minority staff figures. Table 
44 shows the relationship between enrollment and staffing for the state. 



Table 44 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEW YORK K-12 ENROLLMENT 
AND STAFFING, 1983-84 TO 1986-87 



1983-84 



1984-85 



1985-86 



1986-87 



MINORITY: 

Enrollment (%) 
Staff (%) 



35.0% 
10.3% 



36.0% 
1.1% 



36.8% 
11.9% 



37.5% 
11.6% 



MAJORITY: 



Enrollment (%) 
Staff (%) 



65.0% 
89.7% 



64.0% 
89.0% 



63.2% 
88.1% 



62.5% 
88.4% 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Racial/Ethnic Distributio n of Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education. New York State 1980. 1982. 1984. 1986. The University of the 
State of New York/The State Education Department Information Center on 
Education, Albany, NY. 



Clearly, there is a disproportionately low representation of minorities in K-12 staff for 
the state, although the growth in minority staffing is faster than the growth in minority 
enrollments. The rise in staff from 10.3% in 1983-84 to 11.6% in 1986-87 was greater 
than the rise in enrollment from 35% to 373% during the same period. Minority 
staffing eventually will catch minority enrollment, but will take a long time. 

The data for New York City show a more vigorous growth in minority staffing. Table 
45 shows substantial increases in the proportion of minority staff from 1982 to 1987. 
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Table 45 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1982-83 to 1987-88 





1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


Amer. Indian 
Alaskan Native, 
Asian or Pacific 
Islander 


0.9% 


1.0% 


12% 


12% 


1.3% 


Hispanic 


5.7% 


6.6% 


7.0% 


7.6% 


8.1% 


Black 


14.3% 


15.2% 

• 


16.4% 


17.1% 


17.6% 


Min. Total 


20.9% 


22.8% 


24.6% 


25.9% 


27.0% 


Whit;; 


79.1% 


77.2% 


75.4% 


74.1% 


73.0% 



SOURCE: Extrapolated from Racial/Ethnic Distribute of Public School Students and 
Staff. 1982-83 through 1986-87. The University of the State of New York/The State 
Education Department Information Center on Education, Albany, NY. 



While New York has seen a substantial rise in minority staffing for all ethnic groups, 
the staff population lemains disproportionately white in a system with significant 
minority enrollment. Nevertheless, the trends suggest that minorities will become a 
majority of New York City schools staff within the next 10 to 15 years. 



Performance and Participation 

New York State maintains excellent control over the data required to answer the 
questions aoove. Both tables and discussion from the annually published Report to 
the Governor and the Legislature on the Educational Status of the State's Schools 
provides information and dialysis pertinent to questions on performance and 
participation. Much of the following section of this report relies heavily on tables and 
discussion from the report. 

New York employs a Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) to assess the performance of 
its schools. Table 46 shows the PEP data by minority composition of the schools. 
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Table 46 



NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL EVALUATION PROGRAM AND PROGRAM 
EVALUATION TEST RESULTS BY MINORITY COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL* 

1987-88 

l ocation/Minority Percent Tested Above SRP Percentile Rank 

Composition Grade 3 Grade 5 Grade 6 of Mean Score 

of School Grade 6 

Reading Math Writing Reading Math Social Studies 



New York City 












AfjQL 


0-20% 


87% 


95% 


93% 


81% 




21 - 40% 


84 


92 


91 


77 


81 


JZ 


41 - 60% 


77 


89 


84 


73 


73 


Z3 


61 -80% 


72 


84 


86 


68 


w 


1/ 


81 -100% 


60 


74 


78 


58 


58 


7 


Total 


68 


80 


82 


65 


66 


15 


Other Large Cities* 














0 - 20% 


54% 


96% 


96% 


or or 
85% 




JAM 

21 • 40% 


on 

80 


92 


01 


/O 


oZ 


Z^t 


Ay - 60% 


■TO 

7V 


93 


yU 


/O 


SK 
oJ 


77 
X / 


61 - 80% 


76 


oo 
88 


QQ 
OO 


/l 


oZ 


152 


81-100% 


78 


93 


84 


67 


77 


13 


Total 


79 


92 


89 


74 


CM 

S3 


ZJ 


Rest of State 












68% ile 


0-20% 


92% 


98% 


95% 


90% 


95% 


21-40% 


87 


96 


94 


83 


91 


50 


41-60% 


87 


95 


93 


83 


91 


47 


61-80% 


84 


95 


91 


85 


86 


43 


81 -100% 


85 


91 


90 


81 


84 


19 


Total 


91 


97 


93 


89 


94 


65 


Tot al State 












67% Ue 


0-20% 


92% 


97% 


95% 


90% 


94% 


21-40% 


85 


94 


92 


79 


85 


38 


41-60% 


81 


92 


88 


77 


83 


30 


61-80% 


75 


87 


87 


72 


74 


20 


81 -100% 


62 


75 


79 


59 


59 


7 


Total 


83 


91 


90 


80 


84 


40 



• Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers 

Minority Composition ■ Black and Hispanic enrollment divided by total enrollment 

SOURCE: Report to the Governor and the Le gislature nn the Educational Status of the 
State's Schools . 1988. 
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The report comments that: "Analysis of tfie 1987-88 PEP test results demonstrates that 
the higher the percentage of minority enrollment in schools within a given location, 
the lower the percentage of students scoring above the State Reference Point (SRP), 
a state norm, on PEP tests administered in those schools. For example, among New 
York City schools with 81% or more minorities, the percentages of students scoring 
above the SRP range from 15 to 27 points lower on the same tests than for schools 
with no more than 20% minority enrollments. Discrepancies in the percentages 
among schools of varying minority compositions are smallest outside the Big Five 
cities. Here the range is between five and 11 points, with the lowest percentages 
reported by schools with more than 80% minority enrollment" 

The disproportionately low scores for heavily minority schools are echoed throughout 
the data for high school students. Table 47 presents the data for reception of regents 
diplomas by minority composition of the school. 
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Table 47 



NEW YORK STATE PERCENT OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

RECEIVING REGENTS DIPLOMAS 
BY MINORITY COMTOSITION OF SCHOOL* 1987-88 



Location/Minority Percent Receiving 

Composition of School Regents Diploma 



New York City 




0 - 20% 


59% 


21 - 40% 


56 


41 • 60% 


si 


61 • 80% 


^7 


81 -100% 




Total 


XI 
j 1 


Otner Large Cities 




0 - 20% 


** 


21 - 40% 


47% 


4l • 60% 




ol - 80% 


* i 


81 -100% 


-i 


lotai 




Kest ot Mate 




0 - 20% 


56% 


21 - 40% 


46 


41 - 60% 


36 


61 - 80% 


38 


81 -100% 


20 


Total 


53 


Total State 




0 - 20% 


56% 


21 - 40% 


47 


41 - 60% 


35 


61 • 80% 


33 


81 -100% 


26 


Total 


49 



•Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers 
** No high schools in this category 

Minority Composition ■ Black and Hispanic enrollment divided by total enrollment 
(Grades 9-12) 
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The report comments: "An analysis of the regents diplomas awarded for 1987-88 
indicates that as the minority composition of schools increases, the percentage of. 
graduates receiving regents diplomas decreases, regardless of where the schools are 
located. For example, a New York City student attending a school with no more 
than 20% minority enrollment is almost twice as likely to graduate with a regents 
diploma than a New York City student attending a school which is more than 80% 
minority (59% compared to 32%). Even worse odds exist in the other Big Five 
districts, where a student attending a school which is more than 80% minority is 15 
times less likely to receive a regents diploma than a student attending a school with 
no more than 40% minority enrollment (3% compared to 47%)." 

These findings are reemphasized by the state's minority student performance on the 
SAT (Table 48). 

Table 48 

NEW YORK STATE SAT SCORES FOR PUBUC AND NONPUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP 

AND GENDER, 1987-88 

Group Verbal Math Combined 

Gender 



Male 


428 


492 


920 


Female 


413 


448 


861 


Racial/Ethnic Group 








Black 


359 


386 


745 


Hispanic 


362 


396 


758 


Other Minority* 


406 


511 


917 


White 


439 


489 


928 


Total All Students 


420 


469 


889 



•Includes American Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian and Pacific Islander 
SOURCE: The College Board 



Black and Hispanic students score lower on average than whites or other minorities. 

To some extent these scores might be explained by the failure of minority students to 
pursue special or accelerated courses in preparation for postsecondary work. Table 49 
shows the participation rates for regents science courses by minority composition of 
school. 
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Table 49 



NEW YORK STATE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION RATES IN F AGENTS SCIENCE COURSES 
BY MINORITY COMPOSIiiON OF SCHOOL 1987-88 



Location/Minority 
Composition of School 



Average (Median) 
Participation Rage 



Percent of Schools Having 
Low Rate Median Rate High Rate 



New York City 
0-20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



.400 
.450 
.400 
225 
.090 
210 



20% 

38 

24 

83 

94 

70 



60% 
25 
40 
11 
4 
17 



20% 

37 

36 

6 

2 
13 



Other Large Cities* 
0-20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



390 
.170 
200 
.000 
.205 



** 

33% 
81 
91 
100 
76 



45% 
13 

9 

0 
17 



*• 

22% 
6 
0 
0 
7 



Rest of State 
0-20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



.450 
340 
320 
250 
.190 
.450 



11% 

29 

62 

67 

75 

14 



54% 

67 

38 

33 

13 

53 



35% 

4 

0 

0 
13 
33 



Total State 
0-20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



.450 
365 
325 
215 
.090 
.420 



11% 

33 

50 

84 

93 

25 



54% 
48 
32 
13 
5 

46 



35% 

19 

18 

3 

2 
29 



•Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers 
••No high schools in this category 

Participation Rate * Enrollment in regents science courses divided by grade 9-12 enrollment 

Low Rate - less than 330 

Medium Rate « 330 • .499 

High Rate - 300 and higher 
Minority Composition * Black and Hispanic enrollment divided by total enrollment (Grades 9-12) 

SOURCE: Report to the Governor an d the Legislature on the Educational Status of 
the State's Schools. 1988. 
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The report notes: The participation patterns of minorities in regents science and 
mathematics courses show significant underrepresentation. In fact, as the minority 
composition of public high schools increases, the percentage of students who 
participate in these courses decreases. In schools across the state with minority 
concentrations of 61% to 80%, less than one-quarter of the students participate in 
regents science courses. In schools with minority concentrations of more than 80%, 
the participation rate is only 9% statewide. For regents science courses, the 
participation rates are lower in Big Five schools with more than 60% minority 
composition than they are in schools in the remainder of the Mate with comparable 
minority composition. For schools with minority concentrations greater than 80%, 
participation rates are extremely low. In New York City, the rate of participation in 
regents science courses is only 9%. In the remaining Big Five districts, the average 
number of participating minorities is so low that it is recorded as 0%. N 

New York uses both retention rates and dropout rates to record the participation 
levels of its students. Table 50 shows the retention rates over a period of years. 
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Table 50 



NEW YORK STATE COMPARISON OF GRADE 9 TO GRADE 12 
RETENTION RATES,' PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

1967-70 THROUGH 1984-87 



American 



Location/Years 


Total 


Indian/ 
Alaskan 

Native 


Black 
(Not 

Hispanic) 


Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 


4 

Hispanic 


White 
(Not 
Hispa 


New York City 














1967-70 


67.5% 


843^6 


45.1% 


89.2% 


39.5% 


91.0% 


1972-75 


60.7 


119.6 


51.4 


97.8 


44.1 


743 


1977-80 


513 


75.9 


41.7 


97.2 


35.4 


69.7 


1982-85 


54.5 


933 


42.7 


90.0 


39.9 


75.1 


1984-87 


49.9 


77.7 


39.7 


80.2 


35.9 


70.0 


Rest of State 














1967-70 


87.0% 


66.9% 


61.2% 


100.8% 


80.2% 


88.5% 


1972-75 


84.7 


68.1 


68.7 


111.6 


823 


85.7 


1977-80 


83.2 


54.6 


72,4 


117.8 


82.8 


84.0 


1982-85 


82.9 


61.4 


65.0 


97.5 


67.5 


84.9 


1984-87 


84.9 


74.8 


70.4 


110.6 


82.1 


86.1 


Total State 














1967-70 


79.7% 


70.2% 


49.0% 


91.1% 


42.0% 


89.1% 


1972-75 


76.0 


72.9 


55.7 


1012 


47.4 


83.0 


1977-80 


71.0 


57.0 


49.1 


101.5 


40.0 


81.2 


1982-85 


723 


64.6 


48.8 


92.1 


43.9 


83.2 


1984-87 


70.9 


753 


47.4 


87.2 


All 


83.1 



* Retention Rate = Fall enrollment in grade 12 divided by fall enrollment in grade 
9, four years earlier. 

Note: Data in this table do not represent actual high school completion rates of 9th- 
grade students since the effects of student migration (transfers in and transfers out) 
have not been accounted for, e.g., retention rates of near or more than 100% for 
Asian/Pacific Islanders during most of the period 1967-87. However, the data may be 
indicative of the relative completion rates for the subgroups shown. 



The report comments: "Estimates of retention rates for several groups of 9th graders 
indicate that statewide retention rates have declined overall. Of the 9th graders 
enrolled in New York State's schools in 1967, 79.7% were estimated to have 
graduated four years later. For 9th graders enrolled in 1984, that percentage had 
decreased to 70.9%. Significantly lower retention rates were estimated for minority 
students than for whites. The most recent calculations estimated a statewide retention 
rate for whites of 83.1%; for blacks, 47.4%; and for Hispanics, 412. Other studies 
indicate that in New York City the rate for students not completing high school 
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within the traditional four-year period may be as high as 72% for black students (a 
28% retention rate) and 80% for Hispanics (a 20% retention rate)." 

These observations are bolstered by more recent data on dropout rates. Table 51 
shows the dropout rate for 1986-87 by minority composition of the school. 

Table 51 



NEW YORK STATE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
ANNUAL DROPOUT RATES BY MINORITY COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL, 

1986-87 

Location/Minority Average Percent of Schools Having 

Composition of School Dropout Rate Low Rate Medium Rate High Rate 



New Yoik City 
0-20% 
21 - 40% 
41 - 60% 
61-80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



.034 
.039 
.049 
.118 
.105 
.082 



20% 
27 

8 

0 

5 

8 



80% 

53 

67 

53 

22 

40 



0% 
20 
25 
47 
74 
52 



Other "Big 5" Cities* 



0 - 20% 

21 - 40% .044 

41 - 60% .065 

61 - 80% .061 

81 -100% .281 

Total .067 



** •• •• 

56% 11% ?3% 

20 33 47 

0 60 40 

0 0 100 

20 31 49 



Rest of State 



0 - 20% .029 

21 - 40% .048 

41 • 60% .048 

61 • 80% .049 

81 -100% .054 

Total .031 



37% 60% 3% 

9 67 24 

23 54 23 

0 100 0 

12 50 38 

36 60 4 



Total State 



0 - 20% .030 

21-40% .043 

41 - 60% .051 

61 - 80% .105 

81 -100% .103 

Total .050 



37% 60% 3% 

24 51 24 

15 54 31 

0 60 40 

5 23 72 

31 56 13 



* Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers 
** No high schools in this category 

Dropout Rate * Number of dropouts divided by grades 9-12 enrollment, including the portion 
of ungraded secondary enrollment that can be attributed to grades 9-12. 
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Low Rate - less than 20% 

Medium Rate - 20-69% 

High Rate * 70% and higher 
Minority Composition ■ Black and Hispanic enrollment divided by total enrollment (Grades 9- 
12). 

The report notes: "An analysis of the dropout rate for 1986-87 indicates a similar 
pattern to that discussed earlier in regard to attendance. Higher minority composition 
of schools within a giver, location is correlated with higher average dropout rates. 
There also appears to be a relationship between dropout rates and the location of 
schools. More than one-half (52%) of New York City schools and almost one-half 
(49%) of the schools in other Big Five districts have annual dropout rates considered 
'high' (7% or greater). This compares with only 4% of the remaining schools. 
Conversely, only 8% of New York City schools and 20% of other Big Five districts 
have rates considered 'low* (less than 2%), compared with 36% for schools located 
outside the Big Five cities. The highest dropout rate, 28.1%, was recorded for 
schools in the other Big Five districts with more than 80% minority enrollment. The 
lowest recorded rate was for schools outside the Big Five cities with no more than 
20% minority enrollment." 

In further discussion, the report notes that poverty is a powerful predictor for all of 
the variables of interest in this section of the report. It is linked to poor test 
performance, poor attendance, greater likelihood of dropping out and poor SAT 
performance, among other factors. 

One cannot avoid the conclusion that huge numbers of minority children lose the 
chance for postsecondary schooling to the environmental conditions prompting poor 
performance and participation. The report calls the dropout problem "disastrous." 
There can be no long-term solution to the need to generate greater numbers of 
minority teachers until minority children in the state have a better chance to attend 
college and flourish in its environment. 



Career Preference 

Data gathered from New York State allow for the development of answers to many 
of the questions raised. Table 52 shows the distribution of public high school 
graduates by minority composition of the school and indicates the percent of 
graduates going ' ) college. 
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Table 52 



NEW YORK STATE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
BY MINORITY COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL, 1986-87 



Location/Minority 
Composition of School 



Percent to 
4- Year College 



Percent to 
2- Year College 



Percent to Other 
Postsecondary 



New York City 
0 - 20% 
21 - 40% 
41 -60% 
61 - 80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



693% 

59.7 

56.6 

50.7 

422 

51.7 



10.9% 

22 

213 

262 

25.5 

22.6 



33% 

2.7 

4.0 

33 

5.1 

4.1 



Other Large Cities* 
0 - 20% 
21 - 40% 
41 - 60% 
61 - 80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



40.5% 

26.2 

39.4 

16.0 

32.9 



** 



22.5% 

25.2 

19.9 

20.0 

23.1 



** 

4.3% 

9.1 

2.7 

13 

6.0 



Rest of State 
0 - 20% 
21 - 40% 
41 - 60% 
61 - 80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



403% 

41.7 

38.0 

37.9 

39.2 

403 



28.0% 

25.9 

24.8 

19.1 

19.7 

27.6 



3.0% 

3.6 

6.0 

8.1 

6.4 

3.2 



Total State 
0 - 20% 
21 - 40% 
41 - 60% 
61 - 80% 
81 -100% 
Total 



41.1% 

49.4 

47.4 

47.4 

41.5 

42.6 



27.5% 

23.8 

22.8 

24.3 

24.7 

26.3 



3.1% 

33 

5.3 

3.8 

5.2 

3.5 



* Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers 
** No high schools in this category 

Minority Composition = Black and Hispanic enrollment divided by total enrollment 
(Grades 9-12) 
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These data indicate considerable variation within the state. For instance, graduates of 
heavily minority populated high schools in New York City are just as likely to go to 
college as any other graduate in the state. Graduates of New York City high schools 
with sizable minority enrollments are more likely to go to college. Graduates of high 
schools with high minority presence in the other large cities of New York State are 
much less likely to go to college than their counterparts throughout the state. Only 
16% of the graduates from heavily minority (81-100%) high schools enroll in a four- 
year college, whereas 42% percent of the total state's public high school graduates go 
on to a four-year college. 

The trend for minority enrollment in colleges and universities is less clear. Table 53 
outlines the realities. 

Table 53 

ENROLLMENT OF FIRST-TIME FRESHMEN* IN NEW YORK STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP AND GENDER 

FALL 1982, 1984 AND 1986 



Sector and Year 



Total 

Number Black 



Percent Distributions 

Racial/Ethnic Group 
Other 

Hispanic Minority" White 



Gender 
Male Female 



State University of New York 

Fall 1982 77,177 
Fall 1984 73,810 
Fall 1986 71,793 

Citv University of New York 

Fall 1982 31,469 
Fall 1984 28,699 
Fall 1986 26,159 



5.7% 

7.0 

5.6 



2.5% 

2.9 

2.5 



2.1% 

2.3 

23 



NOT AVAILABLE 



89.7% 

87.8 

89.6 



« * * 



48.3% 

47.9 

46.9 



41.8 
42.0 
41.9 



51.7% 

52.1 

53.1 



57.2 
58.0 
58.1 



Independent 
Fall 1982 
Fall 1984 
Fall 1986 



55,037 
56,513 
54,502 



10.7 
9.8 
8.7 



5.4 
5.2 
6.2 



3.5 
3.7 
4.4 



80.4 
81.3 
80.7 



49.5 
48.7 
48.2 



50.5 
51.3 
51.8 



Proprietary 
Fall 1982 
Fall 1984 
Fall 1986 



10,599 
10,887 
8,724 



25.4 
26.5 
25.0 



12.0 
11.6 
12.3 



1.7 
1.4 
2.1 



60.9 
60.5 
60.6 



22.9 
28.3 
23.9 



77.1 
71.7 
76.1 



Total 

Fall 1982 
Fall 1984 
Fall 1986 



174,282 
169,909 
161,178 



NOT AVAILABLE 



* * * 



46.1 
45.9 
45.3 



53.9 
54.1 
54.7 



* Includes both full-time and part-time students. 

** Includes American Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian and Pacific Islander 

*** Data are not available from CUNY's current data collection. The collection has been revamped 
for 1989-90 to provide this information. 
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Enrollment for black college students peaked in the early or mid-'80s and is now 
falling for SUNY and independent institutions in the state. Hispanic enrollment Jias 
decreased in the SUNY institutions but is rising in the independent colleges. Other 
minority groups are experiencing rapid enrollment growth in the institutions for which 
data are available. These trends do not express the entire picture of college 
enrollment for minorities in the state, largely because the CUNY data were 
unavailable. 

Table 54 shows the enrollment by ethnic group for the SUNY institutions. 

Table 54 



NEW YORK STATE FULL-/PART-TIME COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENT BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1980-86 





1980 


1982 




im 




1986* 




F.T. 


P.T. 


F.T. 


P.T. 


F.T. 


P.T. 


F.T. P.T. 


Black 


70,948 


34,787 


69,040 


35,613 


68,193 


39,150 


107,674 


Hispanic 


35,714 


17,006 


39,177 


17329 


39,486 


19,461 


64,738 


Amer. Ind. 


2,824 


1,708 


2,872 


1,872 


2,691 


1,847 


4,721 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


14,468 


7,651 


17,581 


8,923 


19,645 


10,442 


34,813 


White 


483,824 


273,441 


474,303 


274,373 


46UM 


262,307 


712,560 



* For 1986, numbers for full- and part-time student enrollment were combined. 

SOURCE: College and University Racial /Ethnic Distribution of Enrollment . University of the 
State of New York/The State Education Department/Information Center on Education, Albany, 
NY. 



From 1980 to 1986, there was a slight drop in the enrollment for blacks, a substantial 
rise in the number of Hispanics and a very marked rise among Asian-Pacific Islander 
students attending SUNY. The American Indian presence has remained roughly 
constant. Among blacks in particular, there was an observable rise in the number of 
part-time as opposed to full-time students. 

These data give concrete answers to some of the questions asked above. However, 
questions about entry into teacher preparation curricula still need to be answered. 
Table 55 illustrates the trend in this area by cataloguing the degrees earned for the 
SUNY institutions from 1980-81 through 1986-87 on a biannual basis. 
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Table 55 

NEW YORK STATE* BACHELORS AND EDUCATION DEGREES CONFERRED 

BY RACE/ETHNICITY 1980-81 to 1986-87 

1980.81 1 982-83 1984-85 1986-87 

Total Education Total Education Total Education Total Education 
Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees 

Black 6,075 490 6,284 442 6,672 376 6,370 119 

Hispanic 3,028 198 3,166 203 3,399 210 3,757 121 

Other 2,132 101 2,460 89 3,106 97 3,354 15 

White 66,783 4,491 64,833 4,039 69,110 3,690 68,199 3,406 

* Does not include City University of New York. 

SOURCE: College and University Racial/Ethnic Distribution of D egrees Conferred. University of the 
State of New York/The State Education Department/Information Center on Education, Albany, New York 

These data show substantial declines in the number of education bacalaureates 
earned for all ethnic groups. These declines occurred while ethnic groups exhibited a 
rise in total degrees earned. While both white and minority students are staying away 
from teacher education curricula, the dropoff in the numbers of minority students 
choosing teacher preparation as a college major is even more striking than for whites. 
The number of education BA's awarded to blacks in New York fell from 490 to 119 
from 1980-81 to 1986-87; from 198 to 121 for Hispanics; from 101 to 15 for other 
minorities; from 4,491 to 3,406 for whites. Since these data were taken from SUNY 
institutions only, they do not reveal the whole picture for the preparation of teachers 
in New York State. But to the extent that they indicate a trend, they are calamitous. 

The data in Tables 54 and 55 may also be used to catalog the persistence of minority 
students enrolled in college. Note that 6,370 degrees were awarded to black 
graduates from New York State institutions in 1986-87. This figure can be compared 
to the total enrollment for blacks from the period two years before to obtain a useful 
measure of the likelihood of graduation. The assumption behind such a comparison 
is that, on average, college students are two years away from graduation. Some will 
graduate next semester and others not for three-and-one-half years. This assumption 
can be used to calculate a persistence rate for minorities. Ideally, in any given year 
roughly 25% of the students would obtain degrees. However, for 198^ 85 and 1986- 
87, the rates were: blacks, 5.9%; Hispanics, 6.4%; all other minorities, 9.7%; and 
whites, 9.4%. 
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In the real world, students leave college for any number of reasons. The data suggest 
that roughly 40% of whites and other minorities who enter college eventually 
graduate. For blacks and Hispanics, the figure is roughly 25%; for the two largest 
minorities, the pipeline narrows toward the end. 

To summarize, there is a no-more-than-average expectation that minority students will 
go to college in New York, and a significantly less-than-average expectation that they 
will complete their degree. Of those who do finish their degrees in SUNY 
institutions, only a minute fraction will take degrees in education, and this figure has 
diminished over the years. 

Despite these difficulties, New York's record for minority hiring is strong. Table 56 
specifies the ethnic and gender distribution of new hires for 1986. 

Table 5* 

NEW YORK RACIAL/ETHNIC AND GENDER DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHER NEW HIRES, FALL 1986 



Racial/Ethnk Group Gender 



Location 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 
Minority* 


White 


Male 


Female 


New York City 














Total Teachers 


17.6% 


8.1% 


1.3% 


73.0% 


66.9% 


33.1% 


New Hires 


25.1 


13.3 


1.9 


59.7 


30.1 


69.9 


State Excluding New York City 














Total Teacheis 


2.8% 


0.6% 


0.3% 


96.3% 


64.8% 


35.2% 


New Hires 


3.4 


1.4 


0.3 


94.9 


193 


80.7 



* Includes American Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian and Pacific Islander. 

SOURCES: New York State Education Department, Basic Educational Data System and U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

The data indicate that the proportion of minorities being hired is greater than the proportion of 
minority teachers already hired. The minority hiring effort appears to be particularly successful in 
New York City. However, the data for Table 56 are not broken out into the other "Big Five" 
cities for the state and minority hiring may be less successful overall in those areas. 
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Teacher Turnover: A Regression Model 

New York State provides a statistical abstract of its school districts which this report 
used to test some of the often-heard hypotheses about teacher turnover. 
Commentators suggest that working conditions for teachers are poor, pay is low, 
support for professional development is minimal, and talented teachers are driven 
away by high teacher:student ratios, poor students, indifferent administration and 
unions controlled by those already established in the profession. If these hypotheses 
are true, then teacher turnover should be high at schools where pay is low, str dents 
do poorly on tests, the studenf.teacher ratio ifs high and so on. To test these 
suggestions, a multiple regression model was developed from the data provided for 
New York school districts, 107 of which were randomly chosen for review. Indices 
associated with the district were coded for analysis. The dependem variable for the 
analysis was the turnover rate. Independent variables were: 

• Total enrollment 

• Percent white, black, Hispanic, other 

• Annual attendance rate 

• Participation rate in advanced math 

• Participation rate in advanced science 

• Dropout rate 

• Poverty index for district 

• Limited English Proficiency rate 

• Percent of graduates with regents diplomas 

• Percent of graduates going to college 

• Pupil-teacher ratio 

• Percent of minority teachers 

• Median salary 

• Percent permanently certified, provisionally certified, without certification 

• Average years of experience for teachers 

• Total expenditures per pupil enrolled 

• Percent of expenditures for central administration 

• Expenditures for instruction, transportation, operation and maintenance, 
other 

• Twelve separate scores for student achievement in language, mathematics, 
science and social science. 

The model was created using stepwise regression with a probability for inclusion into 
the model of alpha « .05 for a T test for the partial correlation coefficient for each 
independent variable. For the first model developed, an R of .56 was achieved with 
the use of three of the independent variables. These were: % of teachers 
permanently certified (-B), % of expenditures on central administration (+0), and % 
of teacher provisionally certified (+B). Permanent certification is powerfully related 
to a stable teacher corps. Expenditure on central administration is statistically related 
to turnover. These findings may represent artifacts of state or district policy. To see 
if there were Jeterminants of turnover rate associated with school/community 
characteristics, a second model was developed in which the three independent 
variables above were excluded. 
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Three independent variables emerged as significant in the second model. These were 
the poverty index figure for the district, the amount of expenditure in the district on 
"other" items in the budget and the average number of years of experience for 
teachers in the district These variables together achieved a multiple R of .44. 

The findings from these two models suggest that turnover rates in schools in New 
York are a result of complex interactions between state and school policy on 
certification, expenditure and the poverty of the district 

Administrations of districts with relatively impoverished populations tend to have 
higher administrative overhead associated with attempts to serve these populations. 
They also have difficulty acquiring teachers for the district, even when they pay well. 
Because they need teachers, these districts are likely to accept the young, 
inexperienced or only provisionally certified teacher. These teachers, sensing the 
poverty of the district and noting the lack of funds for "other" activities in the schools 
- such as training, mentoring or special programs - are likely to leave the district if 
they can. When they do so, either for another school or another profession, they 
leave a void which the administration must then fill. More paperwork occurs. And 
the cycle starts over. 

It is equally important to note that certain variables do not appear in the regression 
models for teacher turnover. The student:teacher ratio does not greatly affect 
turnover, nor do student scores on a host of tests. There was no evidence that racial 
composition of the school district was a determinant of turnover. Perhaps teachers 
are emotionally tougher, less prone to burnout and more tolerant of racial differences 
than they are generally perceived to be. 

The analyses offered by some critics of education are only partially confirmed in these 
models* The models suggest that administrators need to pay particular attention to 
those teachers in the provisional certification stage. The state may need to examine 
more closely the certification path for its teachers or find ways to induce provisionally 
certified teachers to complete the process. Extrapolation from these models must be 
Limited by the data employed in their development The data were aggregate in form, 
hence problems of lack of independence and multicolinearity undoubtedly inhabit the 
data base. Nevertheless, the finding suggests areas for future analysis. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



Demographics 

North Carolina has a large and stable student minority population of blacks and a 
much smaller but still significant population of American Indians. Blacks compose 
roughly 30% of the elementary school population of the state, American Indians a 
little less than 1%. The general trend of school populations is exhibited in Table 57. 
The population of elementary schoolchildren has fallen slightly in the last decade and 
is projected to continue falling until the early 1990s and then slowly reverse itself. 

Table 57 

FINAL AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP (ADM) IN NORTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PAST AND PRELIMINARY PROJECTIONS TO 1995-96 



GRADE 



Year 


K-3 


4-6 


7-8 


9-12 


TOTAL* 


1976-77 


350,976 


268,013 


201,968 
197,006 


355,718 


1,183,191 


1977-78 


354,495 


261,142 


354,764 


1,1743)2 


1978-79 


350,775 


260,209 


186,768 
180,943 


351,167 


1,155,501 


1979-80 


341,689 


263,902 


343,480 


1,142352 


1980-81 


328,403 


269,418 


178^89 


334,889 


1,123^40 


1981-82 


316,911 


267,930 


178,004 


327,368 


1,102,951 


1982-83 


315,249 


260,096 


183,058 


321,822 


1,092,930 


1983-84 


314,135 


249,211 


187,401 


321,253 


1,084,728 


1984-85 


316,731 


241,967 


183,428 


323,851 


1,078,700 


1985-86 


324,172 


/J6,231 


174,785 


327,105 


1,075,289 



PROJECTED GROUP TOTAL 



1986-87 


327,878 


236,157 


169,451 


325,582 


1,072,064 


1987-88 


333,810 


237,250 


165^98 


320,681 


1,070,635 


1988-89 


337,895 


242,200 


161,838 


311,616 


1,066345 


1989-90 


340329 


245315 


163352 


301,260 


1,063,252 


1990-91 


342,792 


249,121 


167,049 


292,925 


1,064^83 


1991-92 


343,081 


253,635 


168,150 


291,730 


1,069392 


1992-93 


344,201 


255,276 


171,687 
174,259 


291,893 


1,076,053 


1993-94 


344,832 


257,078 


294,283 


1,083,448 


1994-95 


344,981 


257,207 


176,765 


300,574 


1,092323 


1995-96 


345,228 


257,927 


178,016 


303,929 


1,098,096 



* Includes exceptional children and the trainable mentally handicapped in the totals, but not in the grade- 
level counts. 

SOURCE: Planning and Research Division, State Department of Public Instruction, September 1986. 

Blacks appear to be growing slowly as a proportion of the enrollment in elementary 
and secondary schools. In 1984, they composed 30% of the enrollment; in 1986, 31%. 
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Minorities are clearly underrepresented in the state's postsecondary schools. One 
1986 report showed blacks at only 17.8% of the college and university population. 
American Indians were less than 3%. 

It appears that if the minority teacher pool in the state were to grow, even slowly, 
there would eventually be proportionate representation of minority teachers. But 
Table 58 indicates that the proportion of minority teachers declined from 1978 to 
1988. 



Table 58 

RACIAL AND SEXUAL COMPOSITION OF TEACHING STAFF, 1978-88 

(in percents) 



Black 

Males 

Females 
Total Black 

White 

Males 

Females 
Total White 

Indian 

Males 

Females 
Total Indian 

Other 

Males 

Females 
Total Other 

Total 
Males 
Females 



78/79 79/80 80/81 81/82 82/83 SUM 82/86 86/87 82/88 



43% 
16.9 
212 



16.7 
60.9 
77.6 



2 

-1 

.9 



.1 
3 



213 
78.7% 



4.1% 
16.7 
20.8 



16.4 
61.6 
78.0 



.2 
.9 



.1 
3 



20.8 
792% 



4.1% 

16.7 

20.8 



16.2 
61.8 
78.0 



2 
-1 

.9 



.1 
3 



20.6 
79.4% 



3.9% 
16.6 
20.5 



163 
62.0 
783 



2 
.9 



.1 
3 



20.5 
79.5% 



3.9% 
20.5 



16.4 
61.9 
783 



2 



.9 



.1 

-1 

3 



20.6 
79.4% 



3.7% 
16.5 
20.2 



16.4 
622 
78.6 



2 



.9 



.1 
3 



20.4 
79.6% 



3.5% 
16.0 
19.5 



16.0 
633 
793 



2 
.9 



.1 
3 



19.8 
80.2% 



3.5% 

15.5 

19.0 



16.2 
63.6 
79.8 



2 
-1 



.9 



.1 
3 



20.0 
80.0% 



3.4% 
15.2 
18.6 



163 
63.9 
80.2 



2 

-J 

.9 



.1 

3 



20.0 
80.0% 



3.2% 

m 

17.9 



16.5 
64.6 
81.1 



2 

-J 

.9 



.0 
.1 



19.9 
80.1% 



Total Number 56309 57,267 56,808 55,515 54,754 54,826 56.040 57,604 57,935 59397 



Table 58 shov»s that the American Indian teacher pool has remained constant, but the 
black teacher pool has declined. In particular, black male teachers have declined 
from 43% to 3.2%, a decline of approximately 25%. While North Carolina's 
proportion of black elementary school enrollments is growing slowly, the proportion of 
black teachers is declining. 

Along with these trends have come changes in state certification and teacher 
preparation policy. The production of black teachers initially certified declined as a 
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percentage and in absolute numbers from 1979 to 1988. In 1988, only 8.9% of the 
teachers initially certified in the state were black. 



These figures place tremendous pressure on school districts trying to develop minority 
staff in proportion to their student body; Table 59 shows the race of new hires for 
the Greensboro City Schools in 1989-90. Twenty-three percent of the district's new 
hires were minority, but it is doubtful this can continue if the initial certification 
figure for minorities continues to hover below 10%. 



Table 59 

GREENSBORO (NORTH CAROLINA) CITY SCHOOLS 

NEW HIRES, 1989-90 



Male 26 

Female 159 

Total 185 

White 143 

Black 41 (37 female; 4 male) 

Hispanic 1 (1 male) 



One response to this problem has been to rely on talented and mature minority 
teachers from outside the state and on teachers previously educated in the state. 
Table 60 shows that initial certifications for recent black graduates of public, private 
and out-of-state colleges has declined, while certification of previous graduates and 
experienced persons has risen. To some extent, these data may be an artifact of 
more rigorous certification procedures, but the ultimate outcome is undeniable: black 
certification dropped in the previous decade and has yet to rebound to its previous 
strength. 
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Table 60 



NUMBER OF BLACK YEARLY INITIAL CERTIFICATIONS BY EXPERIENCE, 
BACKGROUND AND TYPE OF COLLEGE ATTENDED, 

NORTH CAROLINA 



INEXPERIENCED PERSONS OBTAINING INITIAL CERTIFICATION 



EXPERIENCED PERSONS OBTAINING INITIAL CERTIFICATION 



RECENT GRADUATES** 



PREVIOUS GRADUATES 



BACHELOR DEGREE FROM 



With Leu Subtotal 
Than 4 Exp. 
Yr. Degree Initial 
Certs. 



of 

Initial 
Certi 



NC 

Public 

Colleges 



NC 

Private 
Colleges 



Out-of 

State 

Colleges 



NC NC Out-of 

Public Private State 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 



with Less Subtotal 
Than 4 In- 
Yr. Degree Exp. 

Initial 



•••• 



NC 

Public 

College 



NC 

Private 
College 



Out-of 

State 

CoUege 



•••• 



Total 
Initial 
Certs. 



1979-80 
1980*1 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1985*6 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



Num % 



369 43-3 

203 35.1 

150 39.9 

207 36.7 

109 303 

102 27.1 

126 22.9 

124 25.4 

137 25.1 

160 233 



Num % 



103 12.1 

62 10.7 

42 1U 

46 8.2 

27 7.4 

20 S3 

45 8.2 

33 6.8 

29 53 

26 3.8 



Num % 



Num % 



49, 5.6 



35 6.1 

16 43 
20 3.6 
20 5.5 
18 4.8 
24 4.4 

13 2.7 

14 2.6 

17 2.5 



48 5.6 

63 10.9 

40 10.6 

107 19.0 

S3 14.6 

60 16.0 

82 14.9 

98 20.0 

102 18.7 

109 15.9 



Num % 



24 2.8 

16 28 

9 2.4 

30 S3 

24 6.6 

20 S3 

29 53 

27 5.5 

35 6.4 

38 5.5 



Num % 



Num % 



59 6.9 

49 8.S 

32 8.5 
39 6.9 
34 9.4 
42 11.2 
56 10.2 

33 6.8 
56 103 
97 14.1 



3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
3 



0.4 

0.5 
1.1 
0.4 
0* 
1.1 
0.6 



2 0.4 



5 
4 



0.9 
0.6 



Num % 



Num % 



654 76.7 

431 74.6 

293 77.9 

451 80.0 

270 74.4 

266 70.7 

36S 66.4 

330 67.5 

378 69.4 

451 65.7 



36 42 

32 55 

8 21 

23 4.1 

10 2* 

5 13 

32 5* 

38 7.8 

31 5.7 

63 92 



Num % 



24 2J 

10 1.7 

7 1.9 

11 2.0 

8 22 

12 3.2 
18 33 
14 2.9 
28 S.i 
24 3.5 



Num % 



Num % 



125 14.7 

96 16.6 

61 162 

72 12* 

68 18.7 

83 22.1 
125 22.7 

84 17.2 
105 193 
141 20.6 



14 1* 

9 1* 

7 1.9 

7 12 

7 1.9 

10 2.7 
10 1* 
23 4.7 
3 0.6 
7 1.0 



Num % 



199 233 

147 25.4 

83 22.1 

113 20.0 

93 256 

110 293 

185 33.6 

159 323 

167 30 6 

235 343 



• Year covers September 1 to August 31 

Graduated with a bachelor degree after September 1 of the year before the initial certification was granted. 
Graduated with a bachelor degree before September 1 of the year before the initial certification was granted. 
Mainly trade and industry and health occupation vocational teachers. 
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Num 



853 
S78 
376 
564 
363 
376 
550 
489 
54S 
686 
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White initial certification figures show some of the same trends, although not as 
strongly. 

Table 61 



RACIAL BREAKDOWN OF INITIAL NORTH CAROLINA CERTIFICATIONS 

ISSUED YEARLY* 



VT? AT? 


White 

KJiifM 

iNum. 


/o 


Black 

VI U III. 


/O 


Indian 

NlltYl 




Other 

Num 




Total 
Num. 


imn on 

1979-80 


J ,30 J 


OJ.O 




iJU, 


AA 




25 


04 


6 485 


1980-81 


A OQ£ 

4,990 


69.0 


J /o 








1Q 

17 




5 614 


1001 01 


a 'inn 

4,3 n 


91.1 


J/0 


7 ft 
/.O 




u.o 






4 803 


1982-83 


4,036 


86.6 


564 


12.1 


38 


0.8 


25 


0.5 


4,663 


1983-84 


4,033 


91.1 


363 


8.2 


13 


0.3 


20 


0.5 


4,429 


1984-85 


3,777 


89.6 


376 


8.9 


18 


0.4 


43 


1.0 


4,214 


1985-86 


5,156 


88.4 


550 


9.4 


47 


0.8 


82 


1.4 


5,835 


1986-87 


3,879 


86.8 


489 


10.9 


47 


1.1 


56 


1.3 


4,471 


1987-88 


5,155 


89.1 


545 


9.4 


30 


0.5 


56 


1.0 


5,786 


1988-89 


6,798 


88.3 


686 


8.9 


34 


0.4 


180 


23 


7,698 



• Survey includes initial certifications issued between September 1 and August 31 of 
year indicated. 

There is an irony in these figures. If North Carolina continues to experience the 
same trend, it soon will reach a point where the greatest source of minority teachers 
will be those obtaining bachelor's degrees from out of state. The state has a number 
of historically black colleges, a commitment to reforming its education system, a series 
of initiatives designed to pay for the education of those who wish to be teachers, and 
a substantial number of education programs around the state. 

Is this what policy makers intended? North Carolina may be fortunate in its ability 
to import minority teachers from out of the state, but the supply of minority teachers 
is shrinking around the entire country; in-migration of minority teacher cannot be 
counted on indefinitely. Perhaps policy makers should more vigorously examine the 
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potential role of the historically black colleges and universities, private and public, in 
meeting the state's need for minority teachers. 



Performance and Participation 

As with the other states in this report, the key determinants of minority rates of 
matriculation are performance in elementary and secondary schools and participation 
in schooling throughout high school years. To look at how the state's school systems 
measure participation and performance, the Greensboro Public Schools were asked to 
provide data on student test scores and dropout rates. 

The State Department of Public Instruction established a goal of reducing the number 
of dropouts by 10% each year. For Greensboro, the number was reduced from 565 
in 1987-88 to 423 in 1988-89, a full 25%. The overall meaning of the decrease 
cannot be assessed without knowledge of the school population and the population of 
the ethnic subgroup (Tables 62 and 63). 



Table 62 

NUMBER OF DROPOUTS DURING THE 12-MONTH SCHOOL YEAR, 
GREENSBORO (NORTH CAROLINA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL, 1988-89 



Grade White Black Hispanic Asian American Total 

Indian 

MFM FM FM FM F 



Below 

7 

7 



8 



9 


4 


8 


41 


32 


1 


86 


10 


7 


5 


32 


27 




71 


11 


2 


2 


16 


10 




30 


12 


1 


2 


6 


7 




16 


•SPH 














TOTAL 


14 


17 


95 


76 


1 


203 



78 

la 



Table 63 



NUMBER OF DROPOUTS DURING THE 12-MONTH SCHOOL YEAR 
GREENSBORO (NORTH CAROLINA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

REGULAR SCHOOL, 1988-89 



Grade 


White 
M 


F 


Black 
M 


F 


Hispanic Asian 
M F M F 


American 
Indian 
M F 


Total 


Below 
















7 






1 


1 






2 


7 


1 


2 


2 


2 






7 


8 


9 


2 


15 


9 




1 1 


37 


9 


6 


7 


14 


10 




1 


38 


10 


24 


9 


20 


13 


4 




70 


11 


15 


2 


18 


11 


2 




48 


12 


6 


1 


5 


6 






18 


•SPH 
















TOTAL 


61 


23 


75 


52 


4 2 


2 1 


220 



* Special Education Handicapped/Self-Contained/Non-Graded 

These tables indicate that the substantial majority of dropouts from both the 
alternative school and the general schools are black. 

The text of Greensboro's report on dropouts provides additional information. Of the 
students dropping out, the great proportion scored below cor, petencies required on 
standardized tests. Of the 203 students dropping out of the alternative schools, only 
37 passed the competency test for reading, 30 for math, 33 for writing and 22 for the 
objective test on writing. Of the 223 students dropping out of general schools, only 
28 passed the competency test in reading, 27 in math, 52 in writing and 22 in the 
objective writing exam As is expected, dropping out is related to poor performance 
in schools. Only one of the dropouts tested as academically gifted. Data provided by 
the school district indicated that the most common reason for dropping out was poor 
academic performance, and it affected 8th graders more than those in other grades. 
The second most important factor was choice of work over school. Its impact was 
felt most strongly at the 10th and 1 1th grades. 

These data confirm the pattern that has emerged in all of the other studies of 
dropout rates in this report. The dropout problem is substantially a minority problem. 
Large numbers of minority students are lost to college participation early on in their 
academic lives. 

The picture is completed by the examination of minority student performance of 
standardized test. Table 64 shows the performance of minority and white students in 
the Greensboro School District. 
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Table 64 

GREENSBORO (NORTH CAROLINA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS PERFORMANCE ON 
CAT/13E, 16E, 18E BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1989 



CAT/13E 

American Indian 

Black 

White 

Other 

CAT/16E 

American Indian 

Black 

White 

Other 

CAT/18E 

American Indian 

Black 

White 

Other 



46 



31 



45 



53 



38 



0 



20 



40 



60 



79 



89 



82 



74 



72 



80 



100 



National Percentile Rank (Median) 
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Table 65 



GREENSBORO (NORTH CAROLINA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS PERFORMANCE 
ON CAT/13E, 16E, 18E BY PARENTAL EDUCATION, 1989 



CAT 13E 

Grade 8 or less taHH^^HB 27 

Grade 8, not HS M—mmm^^^ 33 

High School Lhh^HH^HMI 47 

Beyond HS HBHHHHHHMHHB 81 

CAT/16E 

Grade 8 or less mmmmi 14 

Grade 8, Not HS Lhhh 28 

High School M^M^MM^MH 47 

Beyond HS ^■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■1 81 

CAT/18E 

Grade 8 or less pBHHBaH 25 

Grade 8, not HS Lhhh^^H 24 

High School B^^^H^^^^H 39 

Beyond HS HHHHHHHHHHHHBHMM 74 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

National Percentile Rank (Median) 

Test scores for black students are substantially below those for whites and other minority 
students. This finding holds true for all three batteries of tests. As test difficulty 
increases, the difference between black and white students increases. It is important to 
note here that data show that parental education has a powerful effect on achievement 
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(Table 65). Children with less well-educated parents do less well on the California 
Achievement Test (CAT). These data show how schools must struggle to overcome the 
shortcomings of schooling decades ago and how failure to provide for full schooling for 
today's children establishes the basis for failure tomorrow. 

The data for Greensboro must be compared with the state as a whole. The North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction notes in an October 1989 report on dropouts 
that the probability that black students will drop out is no higher than for whites (21.5% 
to 23.4%). The American Indian dropout probability was greater than for both blacks 
and whites (39%). As in Greensboro, the propensity to drop out was strongly related to 
lack of education in parents and poor performance on standardized tests. 

While data such as that provided in Tables 64 and 65 are important and useful, 
additional data would greatly aid decisions about building the minority teacher pool. 
North Carolina has a substantial black population. Even if many black youth drop out 
or do not perform well on standardized tests, there is still likely to be a cadre of college- 
bound black students who could furnish the teachers of tomorrow. But they must be 
enticed into teaching as a career. The state needs to examine its support for black 
students enrolled in teacher preparation programs and provide it where it is lacking. 



Career Preference 

North Carolina has 45 teacher education programs, a factor that makes it difficult to 
explain why a large percentage of its teachers graduate from colleges and universities 
out of state. Table 66 shows the number of initial certificates granted from graduates 
of out-of-state teacher education programs and in-state public or private 
colleges/institutions. 
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Table 66 

NORTH CAROLINA DISTRIBUTION OF INITIAL CERTIFICATES 
BY INEXPERIENCED PERSONS BY INSTITUTION TYPE, 
BY ETHNICITY, 1979-80 to 1988-89 

North Carolina Public/Private Colleges 





Black 


White 


Other 


Total 


1979-80 


544 


3228 


47 


3819 


1980-81 


34* 


4433 


17 


4794 


1981-82 


241 


2593 


32 


3107 


1 not o*i 
1982-83 


39U 


Z44o 


AA 

44 


ZooZ 


100*1 Oil 

1983-84 


213 


2147 


20 


AAQfl 

Z3oU 


1984-85 


AAA) 

202 


1971 


31 


AAA J 

2204 


1985-86 


282 


2376 


77 


Z735 


1986-87 


282 


1991 


CO 

58 


2331 


1987-88 


303 


2493 


40 


2o3o 


4 AAA QA 

1988-89 


333 


AAA A 

2932 


ol 




College 










Xsac 


Black 


White 




Total 


1979-80 


107 


876 


6 


989 


1980-81 


84 


802 


12 


898 


1981-82 


48 


674 


6 


728 


1982-83 


59 


582 


7 


648 


1983-84 


54 


719 


6 


779 


1984-85 


62 


631 


11 


704 


1985-86 


101 


1061 


20 


1182 


1986-87 


46 


642 


15 


703 


1987-88 


70 


989 


17 


1076 


1988-89 


114 


1596 


60 


1770 



Source: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, October 1, 1989. 
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The fact that ever increasing numbers of teasers are actually prepared in out-of- 
state teacher education programs suggests that the state policy makers should examine 
the system for producing teachers, majority or minority. In particular policy makers 
should examine predominantly black institutions that historically have been the major 
producers of minority teachers. 

Meanwhile, the trend of the data in Table 66 is inescapable. The preparation of 
white and black teachers in North Carolina colleges has dropped. But white imports 
from out of state have offset lower teacher preparation dates. The falling rate of 
black teacher preparation has not been offset by imports. The data for overall initial 
certificates indicate a significant decrease in teachers seeking certification between 
1981-82 to 1984-85 with another significant drop in 1986-87. In 1988-89, numbers 
rose, surpassing the total from almost a decade before (Table 67). 

Table 67 

NORTH CAROLINA RACIAL BREAKDOWN OF INITIAL CERTIFICATIONS 
ISSUED YEARLY BY ETHNICITY, 1979-80 TO 1988-89 



Year 


White 


Black 


Indian 


Other 


Total 


1979-80 


5,563 


853 


44 


25 


6,485 


Percent 


(85.8) 


(132) 


(0.7) 


(0.4) 




1980-81 


4,966 


578 


21 


19 


5,614 


Percent 


(89.0) 


(103) 


(0.4) 


(03) 




1981-82 


4377 


376 


28 


22 


4,803 


Percent 


(91.1) 


(7.8) 


(0.6) 


(0.5) 




1982-83 


4,036 


564 


38 


25 


4,663 


Percent 


(86.6) 


(12.1) 


(0.8) 


(0.5) 




1983-84 


4,033 


363 


13 


20 


4,429 


Percent 


(91.1) 


(8.2) 


(03) 


(0.5) 




1984-85 


3,777 


376 


18 


43 


4,214 


Percent 


(89.6) 


(8.9) 


(0.4) 


(1.0) 




1985-86 


5,156 


550 


47 


82 


5,835 


Percent 


(88.4) 


(9.4) 


(0.8) 


(1.4) 




1986-87 


3,879 


489 


47 


56 


4,471 


Percent 


(86.8) 


(10.9) 


(1.1) 


(13) 




1987-88 


5,155 


545 


30 


56 


5,786 


Percent 


(89.1) 


(9.4) 


(0.5) 


(1.0) 




1988-89 


6,789 


686 


34 


180 


7,698 


Percent 


(88.3) 


(8.9) 


(0.4) 


(23) 
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SOURCE: North Carolina Department of Instruction, October 1, 1989. 

Since 1985, North Carolina has required the National Teachers Examination to . 
determine entry into teacher education programs and for initial certification. In 1988 
the state board of education contracted with the Educational Testing Service to review 
and conduct validation studies for present exams used by the state. The passing rates 
for blacks are consistently low for all three areas tested. A projected revision of 
passing scores would likely increase the failure rates statewide for both the 
communication skills and general knowledge tests, potentially exacerbating the already 
existing shortage of minority teachers. Table 68 indicates the performance projections 
from the validation study for the NTE core battery examinations. 
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Table 68 



NORTH CAROLINA NTE PERFORMANCE PROJECTIONS 
VALIDATION STUDY, CORE BATTERY EXAMINATIONS, 1987-88 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 





Number Tested 
1987-88 


Percent Failure 
1987-88 

Required Score 636 


Projected Percent 
Failure with Revised 
Score of 639 


State 
Totals 


5013 


5.4 


8.1 


Black 


512 


24.0 


33.8 


White 


3813 


2.1 


3.6 




GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 






Number Tested 
1987-88 


Percent Failure 
1987-88 

Required Score 631 


Projected Percent 
Failure with Revised 
Score of 641 


State 
Totals 


4987 


2.6 


11.9 


Black 


517 


15.7 


47.4 


White 


3792 


0.6 


6.1 




PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 




Number Tested 
1987-88 


Percent Failure 
1987-88 

Required Score 644 


Projected Percent 
Failure with Revised 
Score - No Change 644 


State 
Totals 


5517 


17.1 


17.1 


Black 


111 


53.6 


53.6 


White 


2852 


8.2 


8.2 



SOURCE: North Carolina Department of instruction. 
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The demand for teachers in North Carolina is projected to increase by 17.5%, 
according to a 1987 report from the University of North Carolina board of governors. 
Ideally, the supply and demand of teachers should equal Table 69, however, - 
indicates that the state may be unable to meet the demand for teachers. 



Table 69 

NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS, TURNOVER AND NEW HIRES 

PROJECTED THROUGH 1995-96 

Year PTE Teachers Previous Yeur New Hires 

Turnover 



1986-87 


57,799 


4383 


4352 


1987-88 


59,563 


4334 


6,104 


1988-89 


61^78 


4,639 


6348 


1989-90 


62373 


5393 


6,699 


1990-91 


63,645 


5,561 


6,626 


1991-92 


65,448 


5,092 


6,895 


1992-93 


66,705 


536 


6,493 


1993-94 


67,139 


5336 


5,770 


1994-95 


67,627 


5371 


5,859 


1995-96 


67,969 


5,410 


5,752 



SOURCE: G.T. Barnes et al M Teacher Supply and Demand in North Carolina Public 
Schools'. 1986-1995 (November 1986). 

Note: New hires and turnover may not be equal due to rounding. 



nfe combined affects of the forces illustrated in Tables 67, 68 and 69 may endanger 
attempts to build proportionate representation in individual districts. For instance, 
take Greensboro. Greensboro hired 42 minority teache** *ut of a total of 185 for 
1989-90. But of initial certifications for blacks trends are down, and if small teacher 
training programs at historically black colleges and universities close, how can 
Greensboro continue to hire over 72% minority. Initial certification for both in-state 
and out-of-state graduates is less than 10% for blacks. These figures occur against a 
backdrop of an increasingly competitive market .or employers. Meanwhile, state 
policy may further reduce minority entry into the teacher pool. 

Table 70 indicates the number of new teachers hired for the 36 Greensboro schools 
in 1989-90 by ethnicity. 
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Table 70 



GREENSBORO (NORTH CAROLINA) CITY SCHOOLS 

NEW HIRES, 1989-90 



Total 



185 



White 



143 



Black 



41 



Hispanic 



1 



Source: North Carolina Department of Instruction. 



North Carolina has an existing pool of potential minority teachers and a significant 
number of teacher education programs. However, because it still is unlikely to meet 
the demand for minority teachers in the next decade, the state must begin to look at 
the effectiveness of various procedures to increase the supply, i.e. testing procedures, 
early identification programs, teacher education programs. 

The state collects comprehensive data that would help it address the issue of 
increasing the supply of minority teachers. But it seems that some of the trends in 
the data either remain undetected or do not influence policy formulation. 

The general impression for the state is: 

(1) More teachers are being produced out-of-state. 

(2) The low production level in state has grave implications for institutions that 
have historically produced minority teachers. 

(3) An increase in minimum test score rates will increase the shortage of 
minority teachers. 

With these realities, the relatively small proportion of minority teachers will remain 
small. A statewide campaign needs to be instituted to bring more graduates, 
particularly minorities, into college, who will ultimately fill the vacancies in the 
teacher education programs. 
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